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“The man and the hour have met. We are open- 
ing a new chapter in the history of the University of 
North Carolina.” Thus spoke Governor Locke Craig 
at the inauguration of Edward K. Graham as Presi- 
dent of the University in April, 1915. After four 
years of brilliant service that saw Governor Craig’s 


prophecy more than fulfilled President Graham fell on 
sleep October 26, 1918. And it was Governor Thomas 
Walter Bickett who said: “There was no man in the 
State that we could so ill afford to have lost as Dr. 
Graham. ‘There is no man in the State whose place 
will be so hard to fill. The whole State feels that it 
has suffered an irreparable loss.” But his influence, 
his fame as an aggressive university executive, and 
his sphere of activity were not confined to North 
Carolina. He was known, and honored, and loved the 
country over. The hundreds of editorial tributes, 
resolutions and messages of sympathy that poured in 
from all over the nation and from across the seas, im- 
mediately it became known that his labors were ended, 
hore spontaneous and eloquent witness to this fact. 
It was President Wilson who wrote: “I have heard 
with the deepest sorrow of the death of Doctor Gra- 
ham. 1 counted him among my valued personal 
friends not only, but I know how great a service he 
was rendering the University and the State and how 
sadly he will be missed. By gift and character alike 
he was qualified to play a distinguished part and was 
playing it to the admiration of all who knew him.” 
The purpose of this paper is to sketch briefly the facts 
of his life, to give some account of his services, 
and to comment on some of his outstanding character- 
istics as I knew him. 
HIS LIFE: BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCATION 

Edward K. Graham was born at Charlotte, N. C., 
(dctober 11, 1876. He was the son of Archibald and 
Elizabeth Owen (Barry) Graham. After completing 
the course in the public schools of his native city he 
spent a year at the Carolina Military Institute, Char- 
lotte, before entering the freshman class in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1894. He graduated 
from the University in 1898, second in his class. As 
an undergraduate his college record was distinguish- 
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ed for soundness and thoroughness of scholarship, 
clean living, many-sided interests, and a passion for 
fair play and square dealing—a record that was pro- 
phetic of his later career and the great service he was 
to render in the years to come. He was a brilliant 
society and intercollegiate debater, an incisive and 
virile editorial writer for the Tar Heel and the Uni- 
versity Magazine, secretary of the Alpha Theta Phi 
Society, which was later absorbed into the Phi Beta 
Kappa, a member of the S. A. E. Fraternity and of 
the Gorgon’s Head, and winner of the Wiley P. Man- 
gum medal in 1898. 

One of his classmates has given this thumb-nail 
portrait of him as an undergraduate student at the 
University: “As a student he at once exhibited a 
thoroughness in every task. Yet there was nothing 
pedantic about him. He never strove for brilliancy. 
Playing for effect was utterly foreign to him. Breadth 
of mind, almost uncanny clearness of vision, and a 
passion of fair play to every man characterized him 
sharply. Real humor, fate blessed him with. He won 
a place in the critical young democracy of undergrad- 
uate life without any effort. His strength with his 
fellows appeared to be a sort of cumulative strength. 
First, his immediate friends discovered that he had a 
way of being ‘right’ on question ever so often. Next, 
his class began to remark on this faculty. Soon, mem- 
bers of the faculty (and be it remarked right here 
that Graham never ‘played to the faculty’) would re- 
fer matters to him frequently. In the Dialectic So- 
ciety, where the students from the West debated in a 
more or less parliamentary way, Graham did not by 
any means assume to take the floor on every subject 
that came up. But now and then one would hear on 
the campus a chuckle over some shaft of truth fre- 
quently barbed with wit young Graham had unloosed 
among the embryonic parliamentarians. He played 
baseball and tennis and loafed around the postoffice 
and drug store about on W average with his associates. 
Always he took a real interest in every legitimate ac- 
tivity around Chapel Hill.” 


HIS CAREER AS EDUCATOR 
After graduation he taught for a year in a private 
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school at Charlotte. He returned to the University 
in 1899 to become librarian and instructor in English, 
and he remained in the service of the institution from 
then until the day of his death, except for two years 
(1901-’02 and 1904-’05) spent, on leave, in graduate 
study at Columbia University, from which institution 


he received the degree of M. A. in 1902. Time and 


again calls came to him to go to other fields of labor 
and to other institutions ; but, having chosen teaching 


as a profession and having cast his lot with the insti- 
tution that had quickened his intellectual and spiritual 
life and whose ideals he cherished with a devotion that 
no call from abroad however flattering could break, 
he declined every call that would have taken him 
away from Chapel Hill. He was spending his life 
and finding his inspiration in consecrated and devoted 
service of his own people and was translating his 
And, be 
it said to their everlasting credit, his own people were 


splendid ideals into realities here at home. 


coming more and more to believe in him, and to trust 
him, and to appreciate him, and to follow his leader- 
ship. 

His record of services in the University includes 
the following: librarian, 1899-1900; instructor in 
English 1899-1902; Associate Professor of English, 
1902-1904; Professor of English, 1904-1913; Dear of 
the College of Liberal Arts, 1904-1913; Acting Presi- 
dent, 1913-1914; President since 1914. 

The degree of LL. D. was conferred upon him by 
Erskine College in 1914; by Wake Forest College, 
1915; by Lafayette College, 1915; and the degree of 
D. C. L. was conferred upon him by the University of 
the South in 1914. 

When our country was forced into the World War 
he entered whole heartedly into her service and he 
threw the University and all its resources into the 
No man that I know saw 
with*such clearness of vision, at the very outset of 


great cause of the nation. 


the conflict, the issues involved and the results that 
He became a member of 
the Educational Committee of the Council of National 
the 
A.; a trustee of the American Uni- 


would be sure to follow. 
Defense, a member of International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. 
versity Union in Europe; and Regional Director of 
the Students’ Army Training Corps of the South 
\tlantic States. 


last named position, in addition to the already heavy 


No doubt the exacting duties of the 


load he was carrying, made demands upon his strength 
that constituted one of the contributing causes of 
his untimely death. 


MARRIAGE 


Mr. Graham was happily married on June 25, 1908, 
to Miss Susan Williams Moses, of Raleigh, a daughter 


of Edward P. Moses, one of the State’s former dis- 
tinguished school superintendents and educational 
leaders. Mrs. Graham died on December 22, 1916, 
leaving one son, Edward K. Graham, Jr., now eight 
years of age. 


GIFTED WRITER AND PUBLIC SPEAKER 

One would like to comment at length upon his 
many-sided interests not related directly to his ad- 
ministrative duties, inspiring 
teacher, his deeply religious nature, his rare gifts 
as a writer and public speaker, but to do so would 
carry this article to too great length. I cannot’refrain, 
however, from saying he was one of the most deeply 
spiritual men I have ever known; and that as an es- 
sayist and public speaker he possessed the rarest charm 
and grace, subtlety and cogency of thought, and an 
unusual gift of delightfully refreshing humor. 1| must 
refer to a few of his essays and published addresses. 


his power as a 


Turn to the South Atlantic Quarterly for April, 
1908, and read his essay on “Culture and Commer- 
You will not likely read many finer essays 
in the whole realm of American literature. “Culture,” 
he says, “is the complete art of life, and Democracy 
is its main active manifestation.” “Culture 
is truth alive.” “Culture is not a knowledge 
of the creeds of religion, art, science, or literature. 
As American civilization confidently follows it, and it 
does follow it, it is not a study of perfection through 
‘coming to know’; it is the development of the spirit 
through work—it is achievement touched by fine fee!- 
ing.” Again he says: “Work and achievement and not 


cialism.” 


greed are the basis of commercialism, just as the basis 
of a sound Democracy is work; and work is in itself 
a spiritual function and capable of developing the 
spirit.” And again, “To say that culture is its broad- 
est and most significant sense may be realized through 
material achievement is as axiomatic as to say that 
progress toward perfection may be made through sin- 
“The Am- 
erica has made to civilization bear consistent testimony 
to the belief that Democracy and Work are the heart 
of its civilization and that they constitute a truly cui- 
tural principle.” 


cere living.” contributions that 


Or, for seeing him in his lighter vein, turn to Put- 
nam’'s and the Reader for July, 1906, and read “The 
Necessary Melancholy of must 
neglect to mention his brilliant short articles on books 
and current literature which*he wrote for the North 
Carolina Review. 


sachelors.” | not 


Had he chosen writing as a profes- 
sion, there is no doubt that he would have written his 
name high among American men of letters. 


Some of his best published educational ad- 
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dresses are: “The Function of the State University,” 
his inaugural address, published by the University ; 
“The Teacher and Modern Democracy,” delivered be- 
fore the North Carolina Teachers Assembly in 1909; 
“Culture, Agriculture, and Citizenship,” delivered at 
Charlotte in 1913, and published in the North Carolina 
High School Bulletin for January, 1914. (It was in 
this address he suggested Community Service Week be 
set apart by a proclamation by the governor) ; “The 
War Time Duty of Teachers,” delivered before 
the University Summer School in 1917, and published 
in the North Carolina High School Bulletin for July, 
1917; “Patriotism and the Schools,” delivered before 
the North Carolina Teachers Assembly in 1917, pub- 
lished in the Proceedings. 


HIS EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 


In his charming essay on “Culture and Commer- 
cialism,” he arraigns educational institutions, not so 
much for perpetuating the conventional academic tradi- 
tions of a former age as for their blindness and their 
inability to see their present opportunities and their 
unwillingness to turn 


. a keen untrammelled face 
Home to the instant need of things.” 


oer 


These are his words: “That educational institutions, 
the conventional home of culture, should revere the 
past, that they should retain in their form of govern- 
ment and curriccula petrified splinters of mediaeval- 
ism is natural; but in searching the past for things 
that men have found good it would be unfortunate if 
they should allow their eyes to become twisted toward 
retrospection, if they should thereby neglect the fine 
task of making better the things that men now find 
good.” 

His conception of the function of a state university 
as set forth in his inaugural address in April, 1915, 
is a re-echoing bugle call to institutions of higher 
learing everywhere challenging them to larger service : 
“The State University is the instrument of democracy 
for realizing all the high and healthful aspirations of 
the state. . . . It would conceive of the present 
state and all of its practical problems as the field of 
its service, but it would free the term service from 
the narrowing construction of immediate practice. The 
whole function of education is to make straight and 
clear the way for the liberation of the spirit of men 
from the tyranny of place and time, not by running 
away from the world, but by mastering it. « 
It would emphasize the fact that research and classical 
culture are as deeply and completely service as any 
vocational service ; but it would consider their service 
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too precious to be confined in cloisters and sufficiently 
robust to inhabit the walks of men.” 


Space and time will not permit us to dwell at length 
on how successfully he was working this ideal into 
the life of the University through internal reorgani- 
zation, through the establishment of new departments 
and agencies for taking the University to the people, 
through the expansion of the extension service, and 
in other ways. Under such leadership no wonder that 
the means should be forthcoming in the form of be- 
quests and enlarged appropriations; that the number 
of students too should increase as never before. The 
resources of the University were brought into the 
service of the state in new ways of serviceableness, 
the campus became cotreminous with the state; the 
University came to know the state better, and the 
state came into a fuller appreciation of its University. 


SOME OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS 


From his “mount of vision” he looked upon the 
deeper realities of life with a penetrating insight 
that men call genius, and to his fellows and co-workers 
he interpreted those realities with a matchless skill 
that men call art. I never saw him confused over a 
difficult and complicated situation, or puzzled over 
the right word or phrase to use in interpreting and 
clarifying a complex or difficult problem. “Oh well,” 
I have heard him say a hundred times in his reassuring 
manner, “you will have to take that as a matter of 
course ; it’s part of the game;” and then, with what 
so often seemed to be a flash of inspiration, he would 
come at the matter under consideration from another 
angle, and in his own characteristic and inimitable 
way, briefly, sometimes in a word, make the matter 
under consideration stand out in bold-relief as it had 
never been made to appear before. One flash of his 
genius on a complex, complicated, and often bewilder- 
ing problem of education, of college administration, of 
life in general, was more illuminating than a thousand 
labored analyses and discussions by your philosophers 
and statesmen! 

And the patience of the man! Too often those who 
posess his type of mind,—if indeed, it were not a type 
all his own—but gifted to a lesser degree, grow im- 
patient with those who hold different views or fail to 
understand! I never saw him lose patience in any such 
manner! No other man that i have ever known 
possessed greater patience. The things he had no 
patience with, though he seldom manifested it, except 
upon rare occasion, were littleness of soul, meanness of 


purpose, and insincerity. And these traits in others he 


did not care to dwell upon or discuss. Himself the 
sould of integrity, and preferring always to see the 
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better side of human nature, and to substitute higher 
ideals and better motives for lower ones, he was wil- 
ling to give his time and strength in order to impart 
to others something of his own comprehension and 
clearness of vision. His was a positive and construc- 
tice philosophy based not on negative values and neg- 
ative action, but on constructive enterprise and ini- 
tiative—a philosophy that would in time supplant the 
outworn creed, the lower ideal, the dead timber. It 
ever had about it the quality of the warm, life-giving 
glow of spring, rather than the death-dealing chill of 
winter ! 


He knew the limitations, the weaknesses, the short- 
comings of his fellows and his co-workers, but he 
never allowed this knowledge to blind him to their 
virtues. These characteristics were the very ptoof of 
his big, warm, pulsing, passionate soul, that brought 
him naturally into positions of leadership and trust 
and contributed to his achievements. Such souls as 
his are pregnant with sympathy, but he never made 
the mistake of allowing his sympathies to becloud his 
To us 
who knew him, he seemed to be the very “incarnation 
of sanity and clear sense.” He was gifted with a 
passion for diligently searching out the truth in what- 
ever situation confronted him, and though his inter- 
pretations 


intellect, nor sentiment to sway his judgment. 


were generally sympathetic, they 
always intellectual. 


were 


And was there ever a truer interpreter of Matthew 
Arnold’s gospel of “sweetness of light; one who 
worked more passionately and diligently to make 
“reason and the will of God prevail ?” 

What a tragedy for the University and the state 
that he should be called from his labors at this par- 
ticular time—at this critical time when the tasks of 
reconstructing and readjusting our educational agen- 
cies are so immense and so complex as to be bewilder- 
ing if not discouraging to men of less vision! What 
an asset his sanity, his clear sense, his robust optimism 
would have been in the trying days just ahead! But 
this was not to be. Yet there is this consoling thought : 
though his physical presence is no longer with us, who 
can doubt that his immortal spirit still abides like a 
hallowed benediction ; that the message of his life will 
live on in lives made better by his presence, to inspire 
and to beckon ever forward ; that his work will endure! 
To the people of the state he taught—he interpreted— 
democracy, culture, efficient citizenship; and he un- 
loosed and set in motion, if you please, potential evo- 
lutionary processes that will go on and on working 
themselves out in the life of the University and the 


state. His ideals, his hopes, his dreams must be trans- 
lated, as he was translating them, into the realities of a 


freer, more intelligent, and more abundant life. To 
those who enjoyed the rare privilege of laboring with 
him, of catching something of his inspiration, his vis- 
ion, his spirit of service, the ever unfinished task falls. 
And to each of his co-workers and associates comes 
the challenge of rededicating himself to the sublime 
task of helping to carry forward the torch which now 
passes to other hands. 


“No American can see what our army and navy 
are doing in Europe in the way of fighting, of plan- 
ning, constructing, administering, no one can see their 
morale, spirit and behavior without being deeply 
thrilled with pride and gratitude. 

“No American can come in touch with the affection- 
ate admiration, with the trust and faith of the allied 
nations towards our country without feeling even 
more profoundly and reverently than before the high 
privilege of being an American citizen.”"—Orro H. 
KAHN. 


“No man can fail to do his duty in this supreme 
time and expect to save his soul in the eternity before 
us.”—SECRETARY McApoo. 


“Whatever betide, the world will be safe for peace, 
humanity and liberty as long as America and Great 
Britain, understanding and trusting one another, stand 
on guard. The world will not be safe otherwise for 
any length of time. 

“If she should be given the opportunity once more, 
Germany, by subtle and open means, may be expected 
to try again to sow the seeds of dissension between 
America and England after the war, as she did for 
so many years before the war.”—Orro H. Kann. 


JOSEPH HENRY JOHNSTON 


The telegram announcing the death of Lieutenant 
Johnston—killed in action October 15 
our hearts beyond expression. 


has saddened 


Another of America’s 
finest type of young manhood sacrificed for the ever- 
lasting honor and glory of our country and for the 
civilization of the world! Lieutenant Johnston was 
Assistant Professor of School Administration in the 
University of North Carolina when he was granted 
a leave of absence in May, 1917, to enter the service 
of his country. An appreciation of him will appear 


in our January issue. 
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SOME RULING FORCES IN MODERN HISTORY 


By H. M. WAGSTAFF, Ph. D. 
Professor of European History, The University of North Carolina 


II. EVOLUTION OF DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE: 
1830-1848 
CHARLES X 

Charles, Count d’Artois, came to the throne of 
France as Charles X in succession to his brother, Louis 
XVIII, in 1824. The new king was a pronounced re- 
actionary. Union of the altar and the throne ; revival 
of the institutions of the old regime, political, re- 
ligious, social, and intellectual, and detestation of 
revolutionary doctrines made up his creed. He had 
set himself at the head of the Ultra-Royalists upon 
the restoration of his house in 1815 and led them in 
urging upon Louis XVIII a retaliatory policy. This 
the late king had been able to resist during the early 
years of his reign, but the duke dominated his coun- 
cils in the latter half of his reign and especially after 
the successful French intervention (1823) in Spain in 
behalf of divine-right monarchy. Hence when Charles 
came to the throne he felt his position to be secure 
and that it required only a little firmness to teach the 
liberals of France who was master. He therefore had 
launched a program of reaction that his brother, un- 
derstanding the French temper better, would never 
have undertaken. 


CHARLES’S PROGRAM OF REACTION AND THE RESULTS 


The press was immediately bridled; free speech de; 
nied; privileges of the clergy restored; the Jesuits per- 
mitted to return; sacrilege and blasphemy laws 
strengthened ; and, above all, an indemnity of a billion 
francs was guaranteed in the form of annuities to 
the emigrés for their Revolutionary losses of privileges 
and lands. <All this was the rankest kind of class 
legislation in behalf of the two old privileged orders, 
the clergy and nobility. To still the voice of protest 
from the bourgeoisie and the workingmen the fran- 
chise law was remodeled in such fashion as to exclude, 
by heavy property qualifications, all the latter and 
many of the less well-to-do of the former element 
from the suffrage. 

Despite this juggling with the franchise the liberals 
secured a majority in the lower chamber of the legis- 
lature in 1827. From this sign the king momentarily 
read a warning. He even undertook to placate the 
liberals by yielding to their demands and joining Eng- 
land and Russia in intervening against Turkey in be- 
half of Greek independence, thus placing France in 


dis-accord with the Metternician system. But the 
liberals refused to trust him, and in 1830 Charles 
proceeded to attempt to over-ride every constitutional 
restriction by the issue of royal decrees dissolving the 
liberal Lower Chamber, further restricting the press, 
and providing a fresh election law which disfran- 
chised the bulk of the remaining bourgeois vote. 
This was the signal for the July Revolution which 
not only swept out the Bourbon house and divine-right 
kingship from France, but gave the cue to liberals 
throughout Europe to re-assert the principles of the 
Great Revolution. In Switzerland and Belgium, in 
the Germanies, in Italy, and in Poland the liberals 
raised their heads and struck anew in the name both 
of democracy and nationalism. Belgium freed her- 
self from Holland and was promptly recognized by 
England and France as an independent kingdom. 
England was prompted thereto both by sentiment for 
nationalist aspirations and care for her own trade 
interests. France's new government, headed by Louis 
Philippe, of the house of Orleans, rested upon a 
revolutionary basis and therefore reflected the will 
of the liberals. Metternich, fully occupied in sup- 
pressing the democratic and nationalist movements 
in Italy and the Germanies, and Czar Nicholas of Rus- 
sia with the Polish, were forced to accept the fait 
accompli in both France and Belgium, though they 
succeeded in their immediate problems. Central 
Europe had not yet received the full force of the 
industrial reorganization that to the west was every- 
where working toward a permanent victory for the 
middle-class liberals. 


LOUIS. PHILIPPE—LEGITIMISTS AND REPUBLICANS 


Louis Philippe frankly begun his reign as a consti- 
tutional monarch, resting upon middle-class support of 
his tenure against the reactionary Legitimists (sup- 
porters of the deposed Bourbons) on the one hand and 
the irreconcilable Republicans on the other. These 
last believed that democracy could not be made safe as 
long as monarchy remained. Liberal idealists formed 
the nucleus of this party, but its rank and file was 
composed of the working class in the industrial centers, 
especially in Paris. The new industrial order had 
brought rich rewards in wealth to the middle-class, 
and now to this had been added political dominance in 
a constitutional monarchy. But the wage-worker had 
not found his condition materially bettered either from 
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an economic or political standpoint. High property 
qualifications as securely guarded the franchise against 
the wage-worker and in the interest of the new-rich 
middle-class as ever the old nobility and clergy had 
been protected in their privileges under the old regime. 
So, threatened by the reactionary Legitimists on the 
one hand and the Republicans on the other, the liberal 
monarchists had to walk warily to maintain their con- 
trol. The July monarchy, it is true, achieved some 
reforms during the first ten years of its life, but 
largely in the interest of the middle class. Nevérthe- 
less it would doubtless have widened its program and 
ultimately acquired the support of the bulk of French- 
men had it not occurred that Louis Philippe himself 
inclined toward reactionary policies after 1840. This 
divided the former support of the monarchy and gave 
the Republicans their chance which, when the moment 
was ripe in 1848, they seized with a vigorous hand, 
overthrew the monarchy and set up the Second Re- 
public. 


LOUIS BLANC AND LAMARTINE—THE RADICAL AND 
MODERATE REPUBLICANS 

The socialized Parisian workmen, led by Louis 
Blanc, was the chief weapon employed in this revolu- 
tion, but the hand that wielded it were mainly idealistic 
Republicans recruited from the ranks of the middle 
class. This element was not willing, as was a majority 
of their class, to forego further reform in matters 
political, religious, and educational, and they were con- 
vinced that Republican institutions would best insure 
their program. Hence they had combined with the 
militant socialists to set up the Republic. But Blanc 
and the workingmen expected one thing of the Re- 
public and the idealistic Republicans, led by Lamartine, 
another. Blanc’s party may be termed the Radical 
Republicans and they expected the Revolution to so- 
cialize the state, benefiting the workingmen in both 
economic and political realms. Lamartine and his fol- 
lowers may be termed moderate Republicans, and they 
were committed to a republican organization of the 
state as the best means of making gradual progress 
in matters social and political. These two forces were 
almost immediately in deadly conflict. 

When the Provisional Government, representative of 
both elements, had given place to a Constitutional As- 
sembly, it was found that the moderates controlled 
it, thus proving that the bulk of the middle-class sup- 
porters of the recent monarchy had now cast in with 
the moderate Republicans as the best means of defeat- 
The Assembly 
proceeded at once to abolish the “National Workshops” 
that had been set up by the Provisional Government 


ing wild socialistic experimentation. 


at the denand of Blanc to insure all workingmen labor 
at a living wage. The terrible “June days” street 
fighting in Paris followed (23-26 June, 1848), in 
which the Socialists were cowered into sullen submis- 
sion, 
THE REPUBLICAN CONSTITUTION 

The Assembly then proceeded to complete a repub- 
lican constitution. This document was intended to 
perpetuate the principle underlying the Revolution of 
1789—the principle of popular sovereignty. It pro- 
vided for a one house national legislature of seven 
hundred and fifty members to be elected by universal 
manhood suffrage, and a president chosen by the 
same method for a term of four years. Freedom of 
press, speech, and assembly were also guaranteed. The 
Moderates had accurately assumed that radical prin- 
ciples did not control any considerable element of 
Frenchmen outside the Paris workingmen and hence 
they dared to carry popular sovereignty into imme- 
diate effect. Their work may also have soon com- 
mended itself to the support of a majority of all 
Frenchmen had not an unfortunate choice of a presi- 
dent been made in the person of Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte. How this crafty nephew of the great Napoleon 
played upon the emotions of France, manipulated its 
political currents to his own interests, and in 1852, by 
an almost unanimous assent of Frenchmen set up the 
Second Empire will be outlined later. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 
England was the home of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in as complete a sense as France was of the 
Political and Social Revolution. The former slightly 
ante-dated the latter in origin and would have of it- 
self soon transformed England politically and_ so- 
cially had not a conservative reaction been begotten 
in England by the early excesses of the political and 
social movement beyond the channel. But the.French 
Revolution had to threaten established international 
arrangements and the balance of power before Eng- 
land took up the gauge of battle in 1793. This was 
likewise the continuing issue between England and 
France throughout the Napoleonic Period. With the 
prestige of her government and institutions enhanced 
by her great part in the overthrow of Napoleon it 
was perhaps but natural that a period should follow 
in England in which her leaders should frown upon 
all proposals of change. This attitude was thoroughly 
in accord from 1815 to 1822, with the ideal of the 
Metternician System, both in domestic and interna- 
tional policy. But in the latter year George Canning, 
as foreign secretary, animated in part by England’s 
trade interests and in part by the rising tide of liber- 
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alism, repudiated connection with the Quadruple Al- 
liance. 

Liberalism now gathered momentum. The Indus- 
trial Revolution had by now produced a sufficiently 
numerous class of “trade barons” who would no 
longer tolerate the control of the state by the landed 
aristocracy. The political leaven of the first French 
Revolution was also powerfully at work agitating all 
the unenfranchised masses. Hence the Reform Bill 
of 1832 was forced through over powerful opposition. 
This bill did for England politically, and by consti- 
tutional method, exactly what the July Revolution 
(1830) did for France by violence. It transferred 
the control of the state from the hands of an ultra- 
conservative upper class to the hands of a moderately 
liberal middle-class. It was more solidly done in Eng- 
land, by virtue of the difference in method, and was 
therefore likely to be more permanent. In each case 
the partners of the middle-class liberals, the indus- 
trial wage-workers, who had aided so materially in 
forcing the change, were carefully excluded by high 
suffrage qualifications from any share in the con- 
trol of the state. 


THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT AND THE REFORM ACTS 
We have seen how the maladjustment of the base 


of political power in France resulted in a new violent 
effort at correction in the Revolution of 1848, set- 


ting up the ill-starred Second Republic. In England 
the workingmen also swiftly realized that they had 
been duped and denied. In consequence there they 
also kept up the agitation for another settlement. 
Their effort is known as the Chartist movement, their 
demands having crystalized into six primary ones 
under the name, “The People’s Charter.” Universal 
manhood suffrage, secret ballot, no property qualifi- 
cations for membership in Parliament, salaries for 
members, annual elections, and equal electoral dis- 
tricts were the sum of this reform program. The 
middle class liberals pronounced them highly radical 
and dangerous and would have nothing of them. Yet 
the middle-class moderate liberals, in carrying out 
their own limited program of reform, removed many 
a hoary abuse in the political and social order, the 
results to a degree advancing the interests of all 
classes in the state. The Municipal Reform Act, the 
reform of the Poor Law, prison reform, educational 
reform, a penny post, abolition of slavery in the 
colonies, the repeal of the Corn Laws, all followed in 
rapid succession between 1832 and 1846. Even a 
tentative effort was made to remedy the worst evils 
to which the workers were subject in the factories, 
slight limitations being set upon the ages of children 


and the hours of both women and children. Up to 
1852 Chartism continued to increase in pitch of voice 
but lost in volume, and in that year flared out com- 
pletely under the bad leadership of the hair-brained 
Feargus O’Connor. Here was proof that reform in 
England was solely for the future contingent upon 
an intelligent and quickened liberalism of the wealthy 
middle-classes now so firmly in control. 


THE METTERNICIAN SYSTEM IN CENTRAL EUROPE AND 


ITALY 

By 1830 England and France, already highly na- 
tionalized, were on their way toward effective democ- 
ratization. Not so yet with Central Eurepe and 
Italy. Here the system of Metternich was still intact, 
despite the reflex tremors felt from the July Revolu- 
tion in France. Central Europe was yet “The Ger- 
manies,” without effective union and no semblance of 
constitutional government. Italy was yet a “geogra- 
phical expression” with the pall of Austria over all 
its various parts. But the tremors of 1830 were to 
gather force between that year and the earthquake 
year 1848. This was the period of Germany’s begin- 
ning her industrial reorganization; and here, as else- 
where, upon the new economic order as a base, the 
principles of liberalism—nationalism and democracy— 
gathered fresh strength. The Prussian autocracy, con- 
temptuous of democracy, and timorous, as yet, in 
invoking the spirit of nationalism, endorsed the eco- 
nomic reorganization of the Germanies. This state 
in 1834 formulated the Zollverein, or customs union, 
which soon wiped out all trade barriers between the 
German states, Austria and two minor states alone ex- 
cepted. Within the limits of the Zollverein, business 
disregarded state boundaries, railroads were built, 
industry was profoundly stimulated, the industrial 
class was greatly increased, the familiar middle-class 
capitalist class appeared and became at once the main- 
stay of the idea of further German unity to the end 
of a fuller national life for the German people. Thus 
the degree of economic nationalism wrought by Prus- 
sia greatly stimulated political nationalism in all Ger- 
many outside the Austrian portion and the liberals 
now expected her to boldly champion their program. 
In fact Frederick William IV, the innately conserva- 
tive and weak-willed king of Prussia, had dallied 
with the idea from about 1840 to 1848. But his in- 
tuitive distrust of liberalism, combined with his fear 
of Austria* with her prestige derived from centuries 
~ * Austria could not lead in nationalizing Germany because 
of the dead-weight of her non-German dependents, Huns, 
Bohemians, Slavs, etc., who constituted four-fifths of her 
population. Each of these groups was already stirring toward 


a nationalism of its own. Hence Austria must repress na- 
tionalism in order to remain mistress in her own house. 
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of headship of the Holy Roman Empire and, since 
1815, of the Germanic Confederation, caused him to 
draw back when the revolutionary Frankfort Assem- 
bly in 1849 offered him the title of hereditary Ger- 
man Emperor of the political edifice it was striving to 
construct. 

This Assembly of Frankfort was the high-water 
mark in the Germanies of the liberal revolutionary 
move of 1848 that temporarily republicanized France 
anew and convulsed the whole of Central Europe 
and Italy. Nationalism and democracy rode trium- 
phant for a time, intimidating or beating down all 
opposition. Metternich, the high-priest of all the 
forces opposing liberalism in all its aspects, was driven 
from Vienna into exile. His system seemed crumbl- 
ing into dust. The National Assembly met at Frank- 
fort and drew a liberal constitution for a unified Ger- 
many. Meanwhile, by playing one race group against 


THE MEANING OF WASHINGTON’S “FAREWELL ADDRESS” 

The Farewell Address of President Washington is 
generally referred to by American writers as intended 
to warn his countrymen against “entangling alliances” ; 
but in making this statement they have confused its 
meaning. If read with intelligence it will be found 
that at least one of its objects was to warn the Ameri- 
can people against the hatred of England so vigor- 
ously expressed by them. In part he said: 

Nothing is more essential than that permanent, inveterate 
antipathies against particular nations . should be ex- 
cluded, and that, in place of them, just and amicable feelings 
towards all should be cultivated. The nation which indulges 
toward another an habitual hatred... . . is, in some degree, 
a slave. It is a slave to its animosity..... which is sufficient 
to lead it astray from its duty and interest. Antipathy in one 
nation against another disposes each more readily to offer 
insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and 
to be haughty and intractable when accidental or trifling oc- 
. . The government sometimes 
participates in the national propensity and adopts, through 


casions.of dispute occur. . 


passion, what reason would reject; at other times it makes 
the animosity of the nation subservient to projects of hos- 
tility instigated by pride, ambition and other sinister a 
pernicious motives. 

Upon another occasion Washington, in referring to 
the Revolutionary War, asserted that “Those senti- 
ments which began it” were “founded, not on imme- 


WORLD DEMOCRACY 


SOME MISUNDERSTOOD ASPECTS OF ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
By ARTHUR JOHNSTON 
PART IL. 


Candor is the first requisite to the uninterrupted progress of Anglo-American good will.—James Bryce. 


another, Austria regained control within the limits 
of its own monarchy and proceeded to sharply forbid 
the nationalization of Germany. Prussia’s king 
weakly yielded to the mandate, the work of the 
Frankfort Assembly fell to the ground, and the Ger- 
manic Confederation was restored. German liberals 
everywhere were deeply chagrined at the failure of 
their high hopes. Prussia’s king had held the key to 
a solution and had refused to use it. He indeed 
promulgated a constitution in Prussia itself in 1850, 
but it was a document decreed by the king and was 
so conservative in character as to meet no point of 
liberal demands except in its name. German na- 
tionalization had to wait another decade before an 
effectual beginning was made, this time to be highly 
successful, and led by a bolder king of Prussia ( Wil- 
liam I) and guided by the boldest statesman (Bis- 
marck) Prussia has ever produced. 


diate sufferings, but on speculative apprehensions of 
future sufferings.” (My italics.) 

This statement is corroborated by a distinguished 
Loyalist (Massachusettensis), who asked: “Are we 
then to rebel lest there should be grievances?" 

This testimony from the greatest American has been 
ignored by every American historian, when referring 
to the cause of the revolution. Daniel Webster made 
a somewhat similar statement when he declared that 
“It was against the recital of an act of parliarent 
rather than against any suffering under its enactment, 
that they (the revolutionists) took up arms.” In mak- 
ing these remarks perhaps he was inspired by the 
words of Washington. 

The other chief object of Washington, in making 
this address, evidently was to mitigate “the jealousies 
and heartburnings” which existed between the several 
states; “the animosity of one part against another.” 

The “animosity” and the “jealousies and heartburn- 
ings’ existing between the states had been prevalent for 
more than ten years, and were violent and acri- 
monious. “We look with indifference, often with ha- 
tred, fear and aversion to the other states,” wrote 
Fisher Ames, in 1782. A few years later Washington 
expressed his fear that, if these dissensions did not 
cease, the result would be “our downfall as a nation.” 
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And he added: “That is as clear to me as A B C, and 
| think we have opposed Great Britain to very little 
purpose if we cannot conquer our prejudices.” He 
referred to “internal dissensions and jarrings with our 
neighbors,” and to “States encroaching upon the ter- 
ritory of one another and setting up old and obselete 
claims,” which he characterized as “shameful and 
disgusting.” After his inauguration as president of 
the new republic, he expressed the opinion that such 
conduct “must soon bring us back to our former 
disreputable condition; and that from “internal dis- 
sensions” that are “harrowing and tearing our vitals, 
nothing but anarchy and confusion can ensue.” These 
complaints made by Washington continued until the 
end of his second administration, when his Farewell 
Address was delivered. 


THE TESTIMONY OF OTHER EMINENT AMERICANS 

These statements, made by Washington and Fisher 
Ames, were confirmed by numerous other eminent 
A member of the Federal Convention 
from Pennsylvania declared that “The flames of in- 
ternal insurrection were ready to burst out in every 
quarter; we walk on ashes concealing fire beneath our 
feet.” Another member of the same convention as- 
serted that “nothing was wanting to bring about a 
revolution but a great man to lead the insurgents.” Still 
another stated that these dissensions had “brought 
the republic to the brink of destruction.” In the same 
convention Pinckney gave warning of the “rapid ap- 
proaches towards anarchy,” and Gerry anticipated “a 
civil war.” 

In the conventions of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York and Virginia, Fisher Ames, John Hancock, 
Oliver Ellsworth, Robert Livingston and Governor 
Randolph expressed similar sentiments. 

This was the “benign tranquility” which, according 
to the statement of the historian Bancroft, existed in 
America during the revolutionary period. 


Americans. 


FALSE NOTIONS REGARDING TAXATION 

The cause of much of these dissensions was the ob- 
jection to being taxed by the new government made by 
a large number of the more ignorant and disorderly of 
the population. They had favored the war with Great 
Britain in the belief that its success would permanently 
relieve them from all taxation. This belief had been 
acquired from “underhand politicians,” who, by John 
Adams are referred to under this designation as hold- 
ing up the temptation, to a certain class, of “a uni- 
versal and perpetual exemption from taxes.” In his 
diary, John Adams refers to an interview which he 
had with a man who expressed his delight that there 
would be no more taxes or law courts. 


' There is no doubt that when Washington, in his 
Farewell Address, warned his hearers that it was “es- 
sential that you should practically bear in mind that 
towards the payment of debts there must be revenue; 
that to have revenue there must be taxes,” he referred 
to these episodes. 

I have supplied sufficient evidence to show the 
friendly feeling entertained by British civilians for the 
American revolutionists. Regarding the conduct of 
the military, we again have the evidence of Washing- 
ton. In a General Order issued by him, he proclaimed 
that the British were “exceedingly careful to restrain 
every kind of abuse of private property.” As to the 
actions committed by the men of his own army, he 
was far from complimentary. 


WHY FRANCE GAVE ASSISTANCE 

Much praise has been given to the French govern- 
ment and people, by American historians, for the help 
afforded by them during the revolutionary war. With 
no intention of placing any blame upon the French 
kingdom or its subjects, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that it was not the French people that afforded 
assistance to the revolting colonists, but their auto- 
cratic ruler, and that his object in giving this assistance 
was not for the purpose of aiding the colonists to 
gain their independence, but solely for the purpose of 
injuring Great Britain, the life-long enemy of France. 
Evidence of this fact can be obtained by the perusal 
of a letter, written at an early period of the revolu- 
tionary war, to King Louis XVI, by Caron de Beau- 
marchais. Part of it reads as follows: 

Enfin l'execution de ce plan (contributing money and sup- 
plies to the revolting colonists) réunit a tant d’advantages 
limportante faculté de restreindre ou d’entendre une con- 
tinuité de beinfaits au gré de votre prudence, et selon 
que la situation des Americains deviendre plus or moins pres- 
sante; en sorte que ce secours sagement administré serve 
moins a faire terminer la guerre entre l’Amerique et I’Angle- 
terre, qu’a l'entretnir et l’alimenter au grand domage des 
Anglais—nos enemis naturels et decides. 


GENEROUS CONCESSIONS BY GREAT BR!’*AIN 

American independence won, then came the treaty 
of peace. The peace terms on the part of Great 
Britain were most generous. The newly emancipated 
colonies were granted territory comprising many thous- 
ands of square miles ; territory which had taken no part 
in the revolutionary propaganda or war. That this con- 
cession was an act of generosity on the part of the 
British government is shown by the fact that the 
French government would not have upheld the col- 
onists in any such demand. This fact is shown by 
French records. Count de Vergennes, the French min- 
ister, characterized this grant of territory as an act 
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of “generosity” on the part of the British government. 
He wrote: “Their concessions exceed all that | could 
have thought possible.” And the French minister, 
Gerard, informed the American Congress that France 
would not prolong the war for a day to enable them 
to obtain any territory situated outside their original 
boundaries. 

Praise of the English people is not wanting from 
the pen of at least one of the leaders of the American 
revolution. Benjamin Franklin declared that “in al- 
most every neighborhood (of Great britain) there 
were “more sensible, virtuous and elegant minds than 
we (the Americans) can collect in ranging a hun- 
That Great 
Britain was a “happy island,” whose people were of 


dred leagues of our own vast forests.” 


“a noble and generous nature, loving and honoring the 
The members of the House of Lords 
He declared that there 
was “not a wiser or better body of men on earth,” and 


spirit of liberty.” 
also excited his admiration. 


that he was impressed with a “deep respect for them,” 
and “For their justice.” 

But the most remarkable assertion made by this 
exalted leader of the American revolution was in re 
gard to King George the Third, who, for generations 
has been, and still is virulently abused by all kinds 
of American writers and speakers: and this abuse is 
not confined to the United States, but is also prevalent 
in Great Britain. This British “Nero” Franklin de- 
clared to be “the best king any nation was ever blessed 
with”; that “there scarcely could be conceived a king 
of better disposition or more exemplary virtues, or 
more truly desirous of promoting the welfare of all 
his subjects.” 

That the good-feeling entertained by the govern- 
ment and people of Great Britain for those of the 
United States continued to exist, with few intervals, 
until modern times is proven by records in both coun- 
tries. Their action in regard to the Monroe Doc- 
trine and during the Spanish-American war has al- 
ready been discussed. Let us refer to one or two more 
such instances. 


OTHER INSTANCES OF BRITISH GOOD WILL 

In regard to the Oregon contest, in which, for its 
action the British government has been vituperated by 
many American writers and politicians, the conces- 
sions ‘made by it in that matter were very generous. 
The impression made upon the minds of the American 
people by the battle-cry of “Fifty-four Forty or 
Fight,”’ still remains, and incites them to believe that 
its action was base and despicable. But what are the 
facts? 

The territory conceded to the United States by 
Great Britain—now comprising the states of Oregon 


and Washington—for many years had been under con- 
trol of the Hudson’s Bay Company, a British corpora- 
tion, comprising half its territory bordering on the Pa- 
cific coast. The “Fifty-four Forty or Fight” propo- 
sition, if carried out, would have excluded Great 
Britain from the whole of it. What was conceded 
virtually was a present to this country. 

During the American Civil War, in Great Britain 
there was a division of sentiment regarding the cause 
of the Union and the Confederacy, similar to that 
existing during the revolution. Those who favored 
the North did so because of their hatred of slavery. 
As wrote Mr. Yancey, an emissary of the Confederate 
government : “The feeling against slavery in England is 
so strong that no public man dares extend a hand to 
help us.” Another Confederate envoy, Mr. Mason,— 
referring to “English gentlemen’’—stated that “the so- 
called anti-slavery feeling seems to have become with 
them a sentiment akin to patriotism.” Carl Schurz, 
an envoy of the Union government, declared that “the 
great masses of the English people” were “moved by 
their instinctive love of liberty” ; and that “Exeter Hall 
(a place used by political speakers) thundered forth 
mighty appeals for the American North fighting against 
slavery.” 

Yet the late Charles Francis Adams, in his biography 
of his father, the United States minister to Great 
Britain during the Civil War, asserted that “the govern- 
ing and aristocratic classes, especially in London, were 
in heart in sympathy with the slave-holding move- 
ment”; a statement made without the least foundation 
in fact. 

Those in Great Britain who favored the cause of the 
Confederate States, did so because they believed that 
they had a legal right to secede, and to “govern them- 
selves.” In this belief they were expressing the opin- 
ions of several eminent Americans: Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Quincy Adams, James Russell Lowell, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and William Lloyd Garrison; all of whom, 
except the first mentioned, favored the cause of the 
North and anti-slavery. 

In a speech made by Mr. Gladstone at an early 
period of the Civil War, he said: “I do not believe 
that at the time when the convulsion commenced there 
was one man in a thousand in this country (Great 
Britain) who had any sentiments whatever towards the 
United States of America except a sentiment of af- 
fectionate, sympathizing good-will, or who felt any- 
thing but a desire that they might continue to go on 
and prosper.” 


The same sentiment was expressed by a writer in 
Punch, the English comic journal, in the following 
versicle : 
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United States, if our good will 
Could but devise a way, 
You would remain united still 

Forever and a day. 


During the Klondyke gold fever, citizens of the 
United States were accorded all the mining privileges 
that belonged to the inhabitants of the British Empire. 
Notwithstanding this liberal concession that enriched 
iundreds of American citizens, there was not wanting 
abuse of the Canadian authorities. “Appeals to Wash- 
ington,’ apparently for the purpose of acquiring the 
entire control of the gold-fields in this British terri- 
tory were broadcast. 

At the period of the Venezuelan boundary question, 
during the administration of Grover Cleveland, in 
Great Britain there was a general good-feeling for the 
At that time there was played at 
the Drury Lane Theatre a pantomime styled “Harle- 
quin Yankee Doodle,” in which there was displayed a 


\merican people. 


huge American flag, which was greeted with vociferous 
applause by the audience. At the same time, in 
\merica, in the journals and from the speakers’ plat- 
forms, there were denunciations of Great Britain of 
the most violent character. 


THE WAR OF 1812—scCHOOL HISTORIES IN ERROR 

In order to complete my comments upon the British- 
\merican relations | am obliged to refer to the War 
of 1812, but I do so with great reluctance. Ameri- 
can historians allude to it as a war “forced” upon the 
\nited States by the British government, and char- 
acterize it as a criminal act committed by it. Comments 
made upon it by school histories and in tales for chil- 
dren have impressed upon the minds of American 
vouth the belief that that war was originated by Great 
britain in order to re-conquer the territory of the 
\nited States formerly comprising the British-Ameri- 
can colonies. The absurdity of this belief, caused by 
the writers of these “histories” and tales, easily can 
he ascertained by reference to public records of the 
\nited States and France. 

Had Washington been living at that period there 
would have been no War of 1812. During his ad- 
ministration he had used all his efforts to bring about 
amicable relations between the two countries. Al- 
though no longer occupying the presidential chair, his 
influence would have been sufficient to prevent armed 
hostilities, in spite of the virulent hatred expressed 
by prominent politicians against England. The opin- 
ions, which, we have the assurance of Fisher Ames, 
were expressed by his colleagues during the debate 
regarding the Jay Treaty—That Great Britain “must 
he extirpated,” and that “the world ought to rejoice if 


Britain was sunk in the sea”—still existed. They had 
increased rather than diminished during the Napol- 
During Washington’s administration,—at 
the period of the commencement of the war between 


eonic war. 


France and England—Thomas Jefferson wrote: “All 
the old spirit of 1776 rekindling. The newspapers from 
Boston to Charleston prove this, and even the monocrat 
(Federalist) papers are obliged to publish the most 
furious philippics against England. A French frigate 
took a British prize off the Capes of Delaware the other 
day, and sent her up here (to Philadelphia). Upon 
her coming into sight thousands and thousands of the 
yeomanry of the city crowded and covered the wharves. 
Never before was such a crowd seen there, and when 
the British colors were seen reversed, and the French 
flying above them, they burst into peals of exultation.” 
And Marshall, in his Life of !ashington, asserts that 
“A great majority of the American people deemed it 
criminal to remain unconcerned spectators of a con- 
flict between their ancient enemy and_ republican 
France. ... The few who did not embrace these 
opinions—and they were, certainly, very few—were 
held up as objects of detestation.” 

That these opinions were entertained by Jefferson 
himself, may be proven by an examination of records 
which show that, in the absence of President Washing- 
ton, he used his authority to violate the United States 
neutrality, which had been proclaimed by the presi- 
dent, which brought upon him a furious chiding from 
his superior. 


THE FACTS ABOUT TITE WAR OF 1812 

What are the facts regarding this war? At the time 
of its declaration by President Madison, Great Britain 
was engaged in a conflict with the Emperor Napol- 
eon, the Kaiser of the last century, who, like the one 
of the present day, was seeking world dominion, and 
At that time 
she had been deserted by all her allies who were 


the suppression of all democratic rule. 


possessed of any military or naval strength, who had 
And, as 
asserted by Daniel Webster, “the whole continent had 


allied themselves with the Corsican despot. 
been closed against her. A long line of armed ex- 
terior, an unbroken hostile array, frowned upon her 
from the Gulf of Archangel, round the promontory of 
Spain and Portugal, to the extreme point of Italy. 


There was not a port which an English ship could en- 
ter.” 


The most prevalent complaint made against Great 
Britain, which was used as an excuse for making war 
upon her, was her action towards American commerce 
on the high-seas. It was asserted that she had violated 
all international law by the impressment of American 
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citizens to serve in her war-ships. That this assertion 
had no foundation in fact can be clearly shown. In 
every case the sailors taken from American ships were 
deserters from the British navy, who had been incited 
to desert by American office-holders and private citi- 
zens. It had become the custom to supply these men 
with false certificates of naturalization. There can be 
found in the records of a new England state an inci- 
dent in which three deserters from a British man-of- 
war were paraded through one of its ports accom- 
panied with a United States flag. 

There does not lack evidence from Americans show- 
ing that these denunciations against Great Britain for 
her acts on the ocean, are untrue, and confirming the 
facts regarding British deserters. In a sermon de- 
livered by the Reverend John Sylvester Gardiner, of 
Boston, he said: 


To Great Britain we are eager to display our hatred and 


hurl our defiance. .... Every petty dispite which may hap- 
pen between American captains and a British officer is mag- 
nified into a national insult. .... The country to which we 


are chiefly indebted for our laws and knowledge is stigmatized 
as a nest of pirates, plunderers and assassins. He entice away 
her seamen, the very sinews of her power; we issue hostile 
proclamations; we interdict her ships from the common 
rights of hospitality; we pass non-importation acts; we lay 
embargoes; we refuse to ratify a treaty in which she has 
made great concessions to us. .... We commit every~act 
of hostility against her in proportion to our means and sta- 


tion... .. France robs us, and we love her, Britain courts. 


us, and we hate her. 


The assertion made by the Reverend Mr. Gardiner 
that the United States “refused to ratify a treaty,” is 
confirmed by other eminent Americans. The treaty re- 
ferred to is the Jay Treaty; and Mr. Jay, some three 
years after its ratification, asserted that there had 
“not been a single day since it took effect in which it 
had not been violated in America.” And Mr. Mac- 
laine, of North Carolina, stated that “We have seen 
with what little ceremony the States violated the peace 
with Great Britain.” Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
also declared that “Our treaties have been violated, 
and violated, too, by the express laws of the several 
States of the Union.” 

Evidence that some of the States “violated the 
peace with Great Britain” may be found in the cor- 
respondence and memoranda of Thomas Jefferson, 
who, himself, took part in this violation of American 
neutrality. 


To anyone possessing knowledge of the facts in re- 
gard to the condition of the conflict between France 
and Great Britain in 1812, the assertion that she 
“forced” war upon the United States is unthinkable. 
At that time the French emperor was in command 
of the “Army of Twenty Nations,” which, in the 


opinion of many, was about to be used for the in- 
vasion of Great Britain, with the result of a con- 
quest of that country. 

Furthermore, Great Britain was obtaining from the 
New England States, supplies for her army in Spain 
and Portugal, where she was fighting to release the 
people from an alien autocratic rule. The war with 
the States made it more difficult to obtain the neces- 
sary supplies. ‘The New England States, themselves 
objected to the war, for the reason that this trade 
would be interrupted. 

Another reason given by the United States author- 
ities, for the declaration of war against Great Britain, 
was the issuance by the British government of the 
Orders in Council. These orders were issued to coun- 
teract Napoleon’s Berlin Decree, which prohibited 
all commerce with Great Britain. By this decree any 
vessel that had entered a British port was forbidden 
to enter any port on the continent of Europe. Those 
that did so were sentenced to be confiscated. This 
was Napoleon’s “Paper Blockade,” and under its terms 
American commerce was being greatly injured. 

These Orders in Council were to the effect that all 
vessels belonging to a neutral power that traded with 
a port from which British vessels were excluded by 
the terms of this decree, should not enter any port 
in Europe. Self-preservation as a nation made it nec- 
essary to make this regulation. But a promise was 
made that as soon as the Berlin Décree was revoked, 
these orders would be rescinded.- 

Shortly before Madison’s declaration of war against 
Great Britain, there was noised abroad in the United 
States the untruthful statement that the Berlin De- 
cree had been repealed, and that the British govern- 
ment had refused to revoke its Orders in Council, as 
promised. But this statement—probably made in or- 
der to reconcile all the people of the United States 
to a war with Great Britain—was untrue. 


AMERICAN POLITICIANS WANTED CANADA 

The real object of those Americans who favored 
the War of 1812, was the capture of Canada, where, 
at that time, there was scarcely more than a corporal’s 
guard of British troops. This had ever been their de- 
sire. As said John Adams: “As long as Great Britain 
shall have Canada so long will Great Britain 
be the enemy of the United States.” As wrote Thomas 
Jefferson, at the commencement of the war of 1812: 
“The acquisition of Canada this year, as far as the 
neighborhood of Quebec, will be a mere matter of 
marching.” Again he wrote: “The cession of Can- 
ada must be a sine qua non at a treaty of peace.” 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, said: “I verily believe that 
the militia of Kentucky is alone competent to place 
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Montreal and Upper Canada at your feet.” And 
Crowninshield, of Massachusetts, made the same boast 
on behalf of the militia of his state. 

The war progressed, but the aspirations of these 
American politicians were doomed to disappointment. 
The invasion of Canada was effected, but before long 
all American troops were expelled from that province, 
and the British troops had successfully invaded the 
northern territory of the United States. Napoleon 
had been overthrown and the British army released 
from its warfare in Europe. As Great Britain had 
the command of the seas, a large army could easily 
have been sent to make war in America. In the United 
States there was a general clamor for peace and the 
intermediation of the Emperor Alexander of Russia 
was requested by the United States government. This 
resulted in the “Treaty of Ghent,” by which Great 
Britain consented to a peace upon the most generous 
terms. 

So much regarding the relation existing between the 
government and people of Great Britain, with the 
people of the American colonies and the United States. 
In the beginning of this article I have characterized 
the government of Great Britain as democratic. In 
order to ascertain the truth of this statement, it is inter- 
esting to investigate its history, ancient and modern. 
ENGLAND—THE FOSTER MOTHER OF DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 

That England has been cultivating democratic ideals 
for centuries is plainly shown by ancient documents 
still extant. Of the Magna Charta, granted by King 
John seven hundred years ago, and of those subse- 
quently granted by his son and grandson it is not neces- 
sary to speak. Passing over these, the provisions of 
which were merely a recapitulation of the privileges 
enjoyed by the people of England for generations ; and 
the establishment of the House of Commons, by which 
the “common” people were permitted to take part in 
the government of their country; let us advance to a 
period some two centuries later, at the time of the 
reign of Henry the Sixth. During this reign—more 
than five centuries ago, and just three centuries be- 
fore the American declaration of independence—in 
the works of Chief Justice Sir John Fortesque; De 
Laudibus Legum Angliae and The Difference between 
Absolute and Limited Monarchy, it is asserted that 
“the sovereign may not rule his people by other laws 


“ar 


than such as they assent to.” 


lhe first thing which 
lives and moves is the intention of the people.” “Nei- 
ther can a king, who is the head of the body politic, 
change the laws thereof, nor take from the people 
what is theirs by right . . . he has the delegation of 
power from the people.” 

Some half a century thereafter, a king, who is re- 


garded as a heartless tyrant—in a deed of emancipa- 
tion of two villains; the last that existed in England— 
declared that “God created all men free.” A few 
years thereafter, during the reign of his son, there 
was enacted a law with harsh provisions for the pur- 
pose of suppressing “sturdy beggars.” This law was 
repealed two vears after its enactment, because, as 
writes Blackstone, “the spirit of the nation would not 
brook this cdndition, even in the most abandoned 
rogues.” 


Some forty years thereafter Richard Hooker wrote : 
“Sith men naturally have no full and perfect power 
to command whole politic multitudes of men, therefore, 
utterly without our consent, we could in such sort be 
at no man’s commandant living.” 

It is true, that during the reign of the first two 
Stuarts, an attempt was made to abolish or abate the 
freedom of the people of Great Britain. But this at- 
tempt brought about a revolution, which, for a time, 
at least, placed the supreme power in the hands of the 
people. At that time John Milton declared that “No 
man who knows aught can be so stupid as to deny 
that all men were naturally born free;” and, later, 
Locke asserted that “all men are naturally equal.” 


The resumption of unlawful acts by a later Stuart 
brought about another revolution, which virtually 
placed the sovereigns of Great Britain under the con- 
trol of parliament. At a period shortly after this, 
to show in what manner the people of England re- 
garded their social standing, it is well to repeat the 
story of an incident related by Benjamin Franklin. 
During the visit of Peter the Great of Russia to Eng- 
lang, an English working-man was reproved for 
“shouldering” this exalted autocrat; to which he re- 
plied: “We are all czars here.” 

A few years later a laboring man, described by 
Henry Fielding as a “whistling carter,” “who com- 
forts himself that he is an Englishman, though he 
was never worth twenty shillings in his life, is ready 
to answer a captain, if he offends him, ‘D—n you, Sir,’ 
Who are you? Is it not we that pays you?” 

Later still, during the period of the American rev- 
olutionary propaganda, an Irish clergyman, while vis- 
iting a coffee-house in London, which was frequented 
by the higher classes, saw what he styles “a specimen 
of English freedom.” <A whitesmith, clothed in his 
apron and carrying his working tools, entered the 
place, “sat down and called for his glass of punch and 
the paper, both of which he used with as much ease 
as a lord.” : 

During the same period, in his book of travels, 
Charles Moritz, a native of Prussia, referring to his 
visit to England, declared that land to be a “happy 
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country, the inhabitants of which claim their rights 
and privileges exactly or as well as their king, or the 
king’s ministers.” 

Lord Chesterfield, generally condemned as a heart- 
less aristocrat, regarded his servants as his “unfortu- 
nate friends ;” his “equals by nature” and his inferiors 
only because of “the difference of their fortunes.” 

Such is but a small part of the evidence that can be 


cited to show the growth of democracy in Great Brit- 
ain; but it is amply sufficient. To those Americans 
who flatter themselves with the belief that true free- 
dom was never begotten until the period of their in- 
dependence, it might be a useful lesson. 


It cannot be denied that the people of Great Britain 


have done much to make the world safe for democracy. 


A LATIN FORM TEST FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 


By LAWRENCE L. LOHR, JR., A. M. 
Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army 


PART II. 


After it was decided that there should be thirty- 
five forms divided among the three parts of speech, 
nouns, pronouns and verbs, the next step was to de- 
cide what cases should be used for the nouns and 
what tenses for the verbs. There were fourteen nouns 
and pronouns in the list, but the question was how 
to divide the cases among them. Again it was de- 
cided to adhere to the plan of using only the com- 
monest forms. In this instance it meant using those 
that occur the greatest number of times in the high 
school Latin textbooks. In deciding this matter use 
was made of a text* that presents the statistics of 
syntax in four books of Caesar, six orations of Cicefo, 
and six books of Vergil. From this book it was found 
that the different cases have a total number of oc- 
currences as follows: 

Nominative 

Genitive 3,302 times 
Dative 1,672 times 
Accusative 9,627 times 
Ablative 6,832 times 

When these numbers are reduced proportionately to 
small whole numbers and divided proportionately 
among the fourteen noun and pronoun forms to be 
used in the list, the following number of forms to 
be used in each case is obtained: 

3 forms 
Dative 1 form 
5 forms 
3 forms 


14 forms 
It was not possible to tell from the data given in 
the book how many singulars and plurals to use. 
The question of the number of cases to use with 
the nouns and pronouns was fairly easy of solution. 
It was necessary only to turn to the above mentioned 
book and get the figures that were worked out there. 


* Byrne, The Syntax of High School Latin. University of 
Chicago Press, 1909. 


But when the attempt was made to find out what 
tenses to use with the twenty-one verb forms, a more 
difficult problem presented itself, since there was 
nothing in Byrne touching on that point. Finally it 
was decided that in order to get the necessary in- 
formation a study would have to be made of the 
Latin authors read in the high schools. 

This plan was to examine the first book of Caesar, 
the first oration of Cicero, and the first book of Ver- 
gil, with a view of finding out how many times the 
different tenses occur, and at the same time finding 
the number of first, second, and third persons, and 
the number of singulars and plurals. Only the first 
book of each of these authors was used because it 
was thought that they were fairly representative of 
the entire works. 

In examining these books the following plan of 
work was used: Caesar was taken first. Each verb 
form in the text was picked out and its character- 
istics marked down on a score sheet. There were four 
of these score sheets, one for the indicative-active 
forms, one for the indicative-passive forms, one for 
subjunctive-active, and one for the subjunctive-pas- 
sive. 

The indicative-active sheet, for example, was di- 
vided into six parts, one part being for each of the 
indicative tenses, present, imperfect, etc. Each of these 
divisions was divided into three parts, one part for 
a check mark to indicate that the verb form was in 
that tense, another part for the person of the verb, 
first, second, or third, and the third part for the num- 
ber of the verb, singular or plural. Each of the other 
score sheets was arranged in a similar fashion. 

Suppose that the verb form being examined was 
videbat. At a glance it could be seen that it would 
be marked on the indicative-active sheet. Turning to 
that sheet, a mark would be made in the column for 
the imperfect tense, another mark in the column in- 
dicating the third person, and another in the column 
indicating singular number. In a similar fashion each 
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verb. form in the first book of Caesar, the first oration 
of Cicero, and the first book of Virgil was examined 
and its characteristics marked down. 

When this work of examining the individual verbs 
was finished, the results were summarized. The total 
number of times that each tense occurred was ascer- 
tained, as well as the total number of first, second and 
third persons, and the total number of singulars and 
plurals for each tense. The results of this study 
follow : 


TOTAL NUMBER OF OCCURRENCES 


Indicative Active Indicative Passive 


Fut. 
Pluperfect 


Fut. Perf. 
Pluperf. 


Subjunctive Active Subjunctive Passive 


The ratio of the indicative to the subjunctive was 
found to be about 2 to 1; of the active to the passive, 
about 5 to 1; of the singular to the plural, about 
2% to 1. The third person was used exclusively in 
Caesar, while Cicero and Virgil it clearly was used 
far more than the first and second persons. 

Using the results of the investigation as the basis, 
therefore, the twenty-one verb forms are divided as 
follows: 

Indicative Active 
Present 
Imperfect 
Future 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 


Present 


Present 
Imperfect 
Pluperfect 


In general, then, the thirty-five words are divided 
into two groups: fourteen nouns and pronouns and 
twenty-one verbs. These words are divided among the 
declensions, conjugations, cases, tenses, etc., according 
to the following scheme which is the result of the in- 
vestigations made: 


NOUNS 


Nominative case 
Genitive 


2nd declension 
3rd_ declension 
5th declension 
Relative Pro. 


Indicative Active 
Present 
Imperfect 
Future 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 

Indicative Passive 
Present 

Subjunctive Active 
Present 
Imperfect 
Pluperfect 


Ist conjugation 
2nd conjugation 
3rd conjugation 
4th conjugation 
Verb sum 


The nouns are in either the singular or the plural. 
There was nothing to show how many of each to 
use. Of the verbs, sixteen are in the singular and five 
in the plural. Practically all of them are in the third 
person, as the results of the investigations seem to 
warrant this. 


In deciding what Latin words to use the original plan 
of using only the commonest forms was applied. In 
this case it meant the using of those words that occur 
the greatest number of times in the Latin books usu- 
ally read in high school 


In determining what these words were, a study was 
made of a book* that contains the vocabulary of 
Caesar, Cicero and Vergil as read by high school 
pupils. The results of this study are given below. 
The words that are underscored are the ones that 
are used in the list of forms. They are the words of 
most frequent occurrence. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TIMES THESE WORDS OCCUR 
IN CAESAR, CICERO, AND VERGIL 


NOUNS 
Ist declension causa, 145; terra, 131; copia, 114; fortuna, 
80. 
bellum, 270; locus, 234; castrum, 
populus, 169; animus, 159. 
hostis, 252; pars, 207: civitas, 145; tempus, 
139; legio, 119; pater and virtus, 115. 
res, 584; dies, 180. 


2nd declension 184; 
3rd declension 


5th declension 


* Lodge, The Vocabulary of High School Latin. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1915. 
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PRONOUNS 


| ego, 384; tu, 495, sui, 688. 
Demonstrative...... hic, 1323, is, 1093; ille, 462; ipse, 354. 
qui, 1850. 
Interrogative....... quis, 598. 
VERBS 

sum, 1783; possum, 416; fero, 199; volo, 

132. 
Ist conjugation..... do, 242; puto, 70; voco, 68. 
2nd conjugation... .video, 250; habeo, 188; teneo, 145. 
3rd conjugation....dico, 318; peto, 107; mitto, 203. 
4th conjugation.... venio, 185. 


It will be noticed that in most cases there is only 
one word underscored in a group of words. This 
means that as far as possible the same word has been 
used all through the list. For example, video is used 
for all second conjugation forms, dico for all third 
conjugation forms, etc. This device was used in 
order that the test would be purely a test of the pupil's 
knowledge of forms. With each word different there 
is too much possibility of its requiring also a knowl- 
edge of the words. 


It might be well to add here that care was taken 
to include in the list only those forms about which 
there could be no dispute. It would be entirely unfair 
to have in the list forms that could be taken as a 
noun or a verb, as for example, such a word as 
reges. Each word used can be one form and only one. 

Using the scheme showing the number of each kind 
of forms to be used, and using the words that were 
found to be of most common occurrence, the following 
list of forms was tentatively drawn up: 


NOUNS 

2nd declension : Nominative : 

1 locus 1 locus 

2 locum 2 pars 

3 bellorum 3 hic 
3rd_ declension : Genitive: 

1 hosti 1 hostium 

2 hostem 2 bellorum 

3 hostium Dative: 

4 pars 1 hosti 

5 partem Accusative : 

6 civitate 1 quas 
5th declension : 2 locum 

re 3 eos 
Demonstrative pronoun: 4 hostem 

1 eos 5 partem 

2 hac Ablative : 

3 hic 1 hac 
Relative Pronoun: 2 re 

1 quas 3 civitate 
Total 14 Total 14 


VERBS 

Ist conjugation : Indicative : 

1 dabat Present 

2 darent 1 dat 

3 dat 2 videt 

4 putarent 3 dicit 
2nd conjugation : 4 est 

1 videt 5 sunt 

2 videbat 6 veniunt 

3 vidit Imperfect 

4 videtur 1 dabat 
3rd conjugation: 2 videbat 

1 dicit Future 

2 dicet 1 dicet 

3 dixerunt Perfect 

4 dixisset 1 videt 


2 dixerunt 

3 potuit 

4 fuit 
Pluperfect 


4th conjugation : 
1 veniunt 
2 venerat 
Irregular verbs: 


sum 1 venerat 
1 est Indicative passive : 
2 sunt Present 
3 fuit 1 videtur 
possum Subjunctive active: 
1 potuit Present 
2 possit 1 possit 
3 posset 2 ferat 
4 ferat Imperfect 
— 1 darent 
Total 21 2 putarent 


3 posset 
Pluperfect 
1 dixisset 


Total 21 


Two methods of listing the words were considered. 
One plan was to leave sufficient blank space after each 
word for the pupil to parse it in the regular examina- 
tion fashion. This plan was rejected because it gave 
too much of the character of a mixed test of both form 
and syntax, and the desire was to make this a test 
purely of Latin form. 

The second plan, therefore, was adopted. ‘The ac- 
companying drawing shows how the words are placed 
and the method of giving the desired information 
about the forms. 

The first column at the left of the page is for the 
list of forms. In the preliminary form of the test it 
is expected that these words will be mixed indiscrim- 
inately, but in the final form they will be arranged in 
the order of their difficulty to be determined by ex- 
perimenting with the test. 

The next four columns are for the facts to be 
given about the nouns, the next four, for the pronouns, 
and the next six for the verbs. The last column is 
for the score made in giving the facts for each form 
attempted. 
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Pronouns 


8 


il 


Thus it is easy for the pupil to give the information 
with the least confusion. When he decides that the 
word is a verb form, he at once glances to the group 
of columns where the verb facts are to be given, fills 
in the blanks in the order in which he meets them, 
and goes on to the next word. 

The test should not be given to a class until it has 
had almost a full year’s work in Latin. This 
means that it should not be used until the end of the 
first year’s work. It can be repeated during the sec- 
ond year and can be continued on through to the end 
of the fourth year. As has been mentioned, the words 
are ultimately to be arranged in‘the order of their 
difficulty, the most difficult words coming at the end 
of the list. In this manner, and with a time limit, the 
test can be used with all the Latin classes. 

It was the original plan to get the test into such 
shape by early spring that it could be tried out before 
the schools closed for the summer. But it was found 
that it was almost impossible to get it finished, and 
consequently this work has to be carried over to the 
next term. 

When the test is given at that time, it will be for 
the purpose of deciding on the order of the words and 


the value that each word is to have in scoring the re- 
sults. This value can be determined by the number of 
times that each word is correctly or incorrectly spotted. 
It may be necessary to change some of the forms also. 

In conclusion, it may be well to emphasize the cen- 
tral plan used in devising the test. Throughout all 
of the work the idea has been to use only the forms 
of most common occurrence. The examination of the 
sixteen first-year Latin books gave the general frame- 
work upon which the whole test was built. It gave 
the number of nouns, pronouns and verbs to use. 
And these numbers represented as nearly as possible 
the relative amount of emphasis that the different 
parts of speech received. It also showed how this 
emphasis was distributed, more of it being placed on 
certain conjugations and declensions than on some of 
the, others. 

The study of the syntax of the high school Latin 
books showed the relative emphasis placed on the 
different cases, and the study of the first books of the 
different high school Latin texts showed how the rela- 
tive emphasis should be placed on the different cases, 
and the study of the first books of the different high 
school Latin texts showed how the emphasis should 
be placed on certain tenses and moods and not on 
others. And finally, the study of the words used in the 
high school Latin texts gave the words that occur 
most frequently. 

The test as it now stands is the result of all these 
investigations. It consists of only those forms that 
from actual occurrence in the texts used in high school 
Latin, and from the emphasis received in first year 
Latin books, can be fairly called the most commonly 
used forms. 

Whether a test thus put together and made up can 
be made of value in testing the pupil’s knowledge of 
Latin forms remains to be seen. Certainly, there is no 
good reason for any pupil or teacher objecting to the 
test on the grounds that it contains unfair words or 
forms. As nearly as it was possiblle to make it, it 
is the essence of all the high school Latin forms put 
into one small list of words. And as such it ought 
readily to find its place in the rapidly increasing list 
of scientific tests for measuring the work of the class 
room. 


If any man or woman follows his or her trade or 
profession with less intelligence and skill than he or 
she might, the total amount of wealth produced is less 
than it might be. If any lack knowledge of funda- 
mental principles of government and institutional life 
necessary for intelligent citizenship in our democracy, 
the civic and political life of city, State, and Nation 
is affected thereby.—P. P. Caxton. 
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POEMS OF PATRIOTISM AND THE 
LESSONS THEY TEACH 


II. THE ENGLISH FLAG 
By RUDYARD KIPLING (1865—) 


{A nation’s flag is something vastly more than a piece 
of colored bunting; it symbolizes the spirit of the nation 
whose emblem it is—its ideals, its aspirations, its achieve- 
ments, its union of sympathy and interest. And so men 
come to venerate the flag of their country, to be thrilled 
by the sentiments of patriotism it inspires, to worship it, 
if you please. To the patriotic citizen the flag stands for 
all that is good, all that is true, all that is beautiful in the 
national character, for it is the visible symbol of the na- 
tion’s honor and sublimated idealism. No wonder, then, 
that men are willing to lay down their lives in order that 
their flag may not suffer dishonor or defeat—that the na- 
tion's liberties may not perish or be abridged. Wherever 
the flag goes there goes with it, to uphold and protect it, 
the full power of the nation. 

Fully to appreciate the deeper significance of Kipling’s 
fine poem, The English Flag, one must know something of 
the history of the British Empire—its physical extent, its 
basic and guiding principles of action, its achievements, the 
intense loyalty of citizens and subjects, its spiritual re- 
sources, its place among the great world powers. Wherever 
a British subject goes he goes with the consciousness that 
the full power of the British Empire is behind him to pro- 
tect him and his rights in any legitimate enterprise. Can 
cite from your reading of English history any in- 
stances in proof of this? Has this fact been demonstrated 
in the World War? Why, do you suppose, were Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, and the rest so ready and so 
willing to make the sacrifices they have made in the World 
War? (Though a part of the British Empire they were 
as free as the United States to decide whether or not they 
would take part in the war or stay out.) Is there anything 
in the poem that will help you to answer this question? 

Read the poem again and note the prominence it gives 
to the spirit of courageous adventure, daring enterprise, 
freedom. Would you say these traits are characteristic of 
the British? On a map of the world look up the British 
possessions. What one do you find farthest North? South? 
East from London? West? Does it seem to you that this 
flag has been placed upon the outposts of civilization? Has 
it stopped there, or has it dared to go farther? Can you 
find a line in the poem that suggests an answer? Can you 
find on the map all the places mentioned in the poem? Do 
you know of any other great nation that has had the initia- 
tive and the energy to project its power and its influence 
over so considerable a part of the earth? Has your re- 
spect for Great Britain been increased by the part it has 
played in the World War? Do you think the English Flag 
has ever before meant so much to the world as it 
today? Why? What do know of Great Britain’s 
method of dealing with its dominions, colonies, and prov- 
inces? Does the poem suggest an answer? Has England’s 
supremacy on the seas been a power for good in the world 
or not? It is said that wherever the English flag floats every- 
one is free whether a British subject or not. 

Kipling’s poem was published in 1891. The incident that 
inspired it is hinted at in the excerpt from “The Daily Pa- 
pers” at the head of the poem. To that reader of the 
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Journat who is sufficiently interested in this matter to look 


up the incident that inspired the poem and who is first to 
report this to the editor, giving the incident and citations 


to it, we will give a year’s subscription. In case one is al- 
ready a subscriber, his subscription will be extended one 
year. Only two subscriptions will be given under this offer: 
one to the first reader in North Carolina (outside of Chapel 
Hill) who reports, and one to the first from outside the 
State. 

Make a list of the poems you know on the American 
Flag. Which of them do you regard as the best? Is there 
one in the lot that you think will compare favorably with 
Kipling’s poem in conception, in beauty, in power? If so, 
which one? Who wrote it? When? Will you be good 
enough to write to the editor of the Journa, and give him 
your opinion? We expect to publish one on the American 
Flag in an early issue and would like for you to select it. 


THE AUTHOR 


Rudyard Kipling was born in Bombay, India, December 
30, 1865, of English parents. His father was for many 
years connected with the Schools of Art at Bombay and 
Lahore. At the age of five he was brought to England, and 
in 1878 he entered the United Service College at Westward 
Ho, Devonshire. He returned to India in 1882 and joined 
the editorial staff of the Lahore Civil and Military Gazette 
(1882-’87) and later became assistant editor of the Pioneer, 
Allabahad (1887-89). He returned to’ England in 1890, 
and suddenly found himself famous because of his writ- 
ings. He visited the United States, and in 1892 married a 
daughter of H. Walcott Balestier, of New York, and settled 
in Vermont, where he lived until 1896. He then returned 
to England where he has since made his home, though he 
later visited the United States and Canada. He is re- 
garded as perhaps the most original genius among English 
men of letters of the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
His best known poem is The Recessional, written on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee (1897). Ev- 
ery high school boy and girl should memorize this poem. 
His complete works (not including his writings and ad- 
dresses since 1915)—poems, short stories, novels, sketches, 
and miscellaneous writings comprise 25 volumes.—N. W. W.] 


THE ENGLISH FLAG* 

[Above the portico the Union Jack remained fluttering in the 
flames for sometime, but ultimately when it fell the crowds rent the 
air with shouts, and seemed to see significance in the incident.—Daity 
Papers. 


Winds of the world give answer? They are whimpering to 


and fro— 

And what should they know of England who only England 
know ?— 

The poor little street-bred people that vapour and fume and 
brag, 


They are lifting their heads in the stillness to yelp at the 
English Flag! 


Must we borrow a clout from the Boer—to plaster anew 
with dirt? 

An Irish liar’s bandage, or an English coward’s shirt? 

We may not speak of England; her Flag’s to sell or share. 

What is the Flag of England? Winds of the world, declare! 


*Reproduced from Poems Every Child Should Know, 
published by Doubleday Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
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The North Wind blew:—“From Bergen my steel-shod van- 
guards go; 

I chase your lazy whalers home from the Disko floe; 

By the great North Lights above me I work the will of God, 

That the liner splits on the ice-field or the dogger fills with 
cod. 


“| barred my gates with iron,I shuttered my doors with flame, 

Because to force my ramparts your nutshell navies came; 

1 took the sun from their presence, I cut them down with 
my blast, 

And they died, but the Flag of England blew free ere the 
spirit passed. 


“The lean white bear hath seen it in the long, long Arctic night, 

The musk-ox knows the standard that flouts the Northern 
Light : 

What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my bergs to dare, 

Ye have but my drifts to conquer. Go forth, for it is there!” 


The South Wind sighed:—“From the Virgins my mid-sea 
course was ta’en 

Over a thousand islands lost in an idle main, 

Where the sea-egg flames on the coral and the long-backed 
breakers croon 

Their endless ocean legends to the lazy, locked lagoon. 


“Strayed amid lonely islets, mazed amid outer keys, 

| waked the palms to laughter—I tossed the scud in the 
breeze— 

Never was isle so little, never was sea so lone, 

But over the scud and the palm-trees an English Flag was 
flown. 


“I have wrenched it free from the halliard to hang for a 
wisp on the Horn; 

I have chased it north to the Lizard—ribboned and rolled 
and torn; 

| have spread its fold o’er the dying, adrift in a hopeless sea; 

| have hurled it swift on the slaver, and seen the slave set free. 


“My basking sunfish know it, and wheeling albatross 

Where the lone wave fills with fire beneath the Southern Cross. 
What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my reefs to dare, 
Ye have but my seas to furrow. Go forth, for it is there!” 


The East Wind roared:—"From the Kuriles, the Bitter Seas, 
I come, 

And me men call the Home-Wind, for I bring the English 
home. 

Look—look well to your shipping! By the breath of my mad 
typhoon 


I swept your close-packed Praya and beached your best at 
Kowloon! 

“The reeling junks behind me and the racing seas before, 

| raped your richest roadstead—I plundered Singapore! 

I set my hand on the Hoogli; as a hooded snake she rose, 

And I flung your stoutest steamers to roost with the startled 
crows. 


“Never the lotos closes, never the wild-fowl wake 

Sut a soul goes out on the East Wind that died for England's 
sake— 

Man or woman or suckling, mother or bride or maid— 

Because on the bones of the English the English Flag is stayed. 


“The desert-dust hath dimmed it, the flying wild ass knows. 
The scared white leopard winds it across the taintless snows. 
What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my sun to dare, 
Ye have but my sands to travel. Go forth, for it is there!” 


The West Wind called:—“In squadrons the thoughtless gal- 
leons fly 

That bear the wheat and cattle lest street-bred people die. 

They make my might their porter, and they make my house 
their path, 

Till I loose my neck from their rudder and whelm them all 
in my wrath. 


“I draw the gliding fog-bank as a snake is drawn from the 
hole ; 

They bellow one to the other, the frightened ship-bells toll, 

For day is a drifting terror till I raise the shroud with my 
breath, 

And they see strange bows above them and the two go locked 
to death. 


“But whether in calm or wrack-wreath, whether by dark or 
day, 

I heave them whole to the conger or rip their plates away, 

First of the scattered legions, under a shrieking sky, 

Dipping between the rollers, the English Flag goes by. 


“The dead dumb fog hath wrapped it—the.frozen dews have 
kissed— 

The naked stars have seen it, a fellow-star in the mist. 

What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my breath to 
dare, 

Ye have but my waves to conquer. Go forth, for it is there!” 


ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


The Commission on Accredited Schools of the 
Southern States will hold its annual meeting for the 
current school year in Nashville, Tennessee, on Janu- 
ary 9th and 10th. Every secondary school in the 
Southern States than can meet the requirements of the 
Commission ought to apply for accredited relations. 
And those that are not now in a position to meet the 
requirements should acquaint themselves with them 
in order to plan their work in accordance with these 
requirements in the hope of meeting them as early as 
possible. Information will be furnished by the State 
Inspector of High Schools of any State in the South. 


Applications for accredited relations should be filed 
with the chairman of the state committee early in De- 
cember. Reports will be called for about December 
first from all schools now accredited. When called 
for these reports should be sent in promptly. The list 
of schools is revised annually, and the Commission has 
no compunction of consciencé about dropping from 
the lists schools that do not make their reports.— 
N. W. W. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Late President Graham’s Message 
to Teachers 


| Herewith we are reproducing, in part, an address of the 
late President Edward K. Graham, delivered before the 
University of North Carolina Summer School For Teachers 
on June 15, 1917. It is so good we should like to reprint it 
in full, if space permitted, for we feel as if it were almost 


desecrating it to leave out a single sentence. The address 
was published in full in Tue Norta Carotina ScHool. 
Buntetin for July, 1917, with the title: “The War-Time 
Duty of Teachers.” We deem it quite fitting to give over 
uur editorial columns of this issue to this ringing, enhearten- 
ing, inspiring message, which is a challenge to teachers 
everywhere, not only in war time, but in peace time—all 
time, in fact—especially in the time of reconstruction now 
before us.—N. W. W.] 

I feel the need of mobilizing (if I may conscript a sadly 
iverworked word) educational ideas and workers, because | 
feel that the immediate future of education, as Matthew 
Arnold said of culture, “is not only immense,” but supreme, 
not only in our own State but in the Nation and world 
at large, and that it therefore greatly needs to get clear its 
own intents and ideals and to form a confident concept of 
its mission in the great days ahead of us. * * * 

At such a time the teacher is likely to feel neglible and 
of no account to himself as well as to others: to have a 
sense of being an amiable old gentleman conducting a prayer- 
meeting while a lynching party is in full swing just around 
the corner. 


I am more concerned at the moment with the important 
question that these confusions and many others arouse, not 
with attempting a dogmatic answer to such vital factors 
in our present problem as whether we should teach Latin 
and Greek, or go in wholly and absolutely for what Mr. 
Flexner calls the modern school. My own view is, if you 
care to know it, that the classics are classics—no more and 
no less, that they, therefore, have life values, and so will 
always be a part of education, in so far as we teachers can 
make vivid their vital values: and that vocational training 
has justly won its place in the jealous little circle of the 
educational family, precisely as the worker has won his 
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place in the world of men; and that it will maintain it in 
so far and only so far as it can make good on its vital 
values. 


I am not concerned now with this conflict. It is an ap- 
parent cross-roads that we’ve naturally come to, and that is 
quite naturally confusing to both the teacher and the public. 
We should like to have it settled and fixed, and we should 
like to know with mathematical nicety what we are to etach, 
by what method, and what is the precise result we should 
expect. 

Happily for us, this isn’t the way God planned His 
universe, and His scheme of growth for a great profession, 
however human it may be to wish that He had. We expect 
to find the young life we teach and the young world we live 
in as fixed as a table of logarithms, and we find them as 
exquisitely changeful as the face of an April day; we hope 
to analyze life like a fossil, and we find in the sensitive 
heart of its mystery the elusive beauty of the lily of the 
field; we hope to find in our job at least the patient satis- 
faction of a completed task, and we are faced with an ever 
raw product whose crowning glory is its imperfection. 

What I am trying to suggest is this obvious and simple 
and very wonderful fact: that the confusions of the pro- 
fession we are following are the confusions of life, and 
that strange unconquerable thing we call growth; and that 
the inspiration and glory of our profession are precisely in 
this great fact. 

We have somehow to get a firm grasp on that, however 
large and vague it may seem, and understand the infinite 
significance of it for us as teachers. For education is fol- 
lowing and leading this great life force in the world as 
it steadily seeks to find its whole, complete, and more abun- 
dant life. * * * 

Whatever we call it, it is the wonderful process of life 
and growth, and the teacher, however humble the teaching 
task, is its truly ordained minister. The school, the State, 
the church, each in its own way have to digest the prob- 
lems that the growing world of their day thrusts upon them. 
or die at the top. Whether they survive or perish, the 
world is going to keep on growing—in the old channels if 
possible, and when the old channels are inadequate, by break- 
ing through with whatever force and destruction necessary 
into new and more fruitful ways. 

And that is what has happened now. though the teacher 
may well ask, in the face of new standards and tests of 
merit, what function he has in the turmoil, broken faith, 
and human destruction and atrocities too terrible to re- 
county here. It is the chief service now of our peaceful 
pursuit to plant gardens, form canning clubs, sew bandages. 
boost Liberty Bonds? Is this all that is left to us in these 
fierce days of fighting manhood, and are we now to be 
out of a real job in the world and retire to our empty tents 
to wait like shrunken Indian squaws till the men of might 
come back to build a new civilization in the fashion of 
war’s new values? 

I would not be misunderstood. The first great fact that 
faces us is the fact of war, and that the war must be won. 
Whatever that takes should be gladly and completely given. 
To that cause we commit our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor as Americans and as human beings. 

Certainly as teachers we would hold back no simple service 
of the schools, such as adding to the food supply, and con- 
serving it and any other service that the organization of 
the school can help in performing. But I am interested in 
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the larger service—in the unique service of the teacher as 
a teacher—and in emphasizing the fact that that service is 
of the supreme sort that grows out of the supreme fact of 
the teacher as the minister of life and growth; and that 
it would be fatal to have it lost sight of now. 

And this is the simple thing I have come this somewhat 
long path to say: that whatever the social demands of service 
by the teacher to the community in times of peace or 
war, and the confusions that these obligations make, that 
one fundamental fact stands out white and clear as the 
source of all our real and permanent worth as a profes- 
sion: the teacher is not a gardener, nor a canner, nor a 
Red Cross nurse, nor a sanitary officer. The teacher, as a 
guide of life and a productive force in wholesome growth, 
is a student, and a man or woman of thought. His leader- 
ship comes from a belief in life based on a passion for the 
intelligent way of doing things. His faith is in the con- 
trolling power of the mind to find the best path in the confu- 
sions that beset men, and its superiority in contrast to every 
other power. Under this standard as a teacher he renders 
his great service, and under it he is the priest and prophet 
of his world, whether it is bounded by the limits of a little 
school district or the confines of the nation. 

As the community’s student and representative man of 
thought, several general and no doubt obvious conclusions 
follow as to his attitude toward his profession and his re- 
lation. The first one is that teaching is under any and all 
circumstances his occupation, and no outside condition can 
minimize in civilized society the primary importance of that. 
It is the bread of life and the water of life to men. 

Clearly, too, the immediate source of any authority a 
teacher has is in his mastery of the content of the knowl- 
edge he professes, and an effective use of it through a 
knowledge of what may be called the tactics and strategy 
of communicating it. Something of that we are getting 
here—pedagogy, we call it. 

But the real and fruitful source of a sound content and 
sound method is a quick and eager interest in ideas, a clean, 
tireless curiosity that amounts to enthusiasm for understand- 
ing not only the structure of the world about him, but for 
its sources and ends and aims and for the development of 
human excellence in all its forms. A teacher needs to ask 
himself whether he has that vital source of personal growth 
fresh and strong. He can find out by many simple tests 
as to his real interests. lt is the source of the happiness 
that Stevenson had in mind when he said that “The world 
is so full of a number of things, I am sure we should all 
be as happy as kings.” A teacher will find his happiness 
and productive worth there or nowhere. And this is what 
Doctor Dwight meant when he said that the happy man is 
the man who thinks the most interesting thoughts. A _ per- 
son who has not this enveloping sense of intellectual cu- 
riosity saturated and softened by human sympathy may be 
a serviceable citizen, but he is not a productive teacher. 

In contact with so overmastering a life event as the world 
war, the service of the teacher is of infinite importance. Its 
lack of material concreteness is what makes the need more 
imperative that he claim his place of leadership with the 
aggressive confidence that means victory. 

He needs to recognize that whether he likes the war or 
not, it is a great new event in the world that is fashion- 
ing the present world in new molds and plotting the plan 
of the future. He needs to try to master the facts of it, 
not merely for their spectacular interest as facts, but to 
be able to interpret them as a teacher. This is the teach- 


ér’s function, and if it seems that this is the business of 
other men, higher in authority, wider in scope of influ- 
ence, let me say that it will be so only in the event that 
teachers abdicate their place of power. Each of us in our 
own little sphere of life may, if we live the life of a true 
teacher, make up the mind of our community; and the 
mind of the community makes up the mind of the nation, 
and the mind of the nation, the mind of the world. 

Whatever the meaning of the war may be, a few impor- 
tant ways are clear among the many that a teacher may 
find to lead the people of his community. 

He needs to keep the mind of his community sane and 
steady in every crisis of defeat or victory, of sorrow or 
exultation. * * * 

The vision of the teacher should see that the war may 
be the beginning of a new and incomparably richer period 
of civilization, and not the end. It may be either the 
vestibule of another dark age or the preliminary storm 
before the awakening of a new day of human freedom. 
Our President has said in a great phrase that it is to make 
“the world safe for democracy.” Safety first—but after 
that comes realization, construction. Without that, safety 
is of no account. The teacher is interested not merely in 
making the world safe for democracy, but in making a 
democracy worthy of the sacrifice. These are not empty 
phrases. Cut them, and they bleed with the life of men 
and women and little children. Democracy is only a be- 
ginning. America is to learn as much about that as France, 
Russia, or Germany. 

Many things one might say about this new start of man, 
the adventurer in a clearer atmosphere to find a fresh and 
finer freedom for growth. I shall say only a very simple 
one, and conclude with that: that the trumpet that calls 
across the world for men to rise to higher and completer 
and more heroic service calls to none with such depth of 
need as to the teacher in whose care is the very ark of the 
covenant of life. If we respond successfully to its sum- 
mons to leadership, it will not be through any divine right 
of our profession to lead, but through our mastery of the 
content of the knowledge we profess; through our insight 
and vision in applying it to the life around us, and through 
the authority of the personality we develop through which 
we speak louder than anything we can say. 


This issue closes the first volume of the Hicu 
ScHooL JOURNAL. Our hope is that our readers have 
enjoyed its visits as much as we have enjoyed the 
work of editing it! 

Those who send the volume to the bindery should 
make sure of sending the Table of Contents and the 
portrait of the late President Graham which go out 
as inserts with this issue. The Graham portrait should 
be bound in as the frontispiece to the volume. 


Merry Christmastide! 


Here’s wishing each and all a Merry Christmastide! 
Not since the morning the Master came has Peace on 
earth, good will to men borne quite the fullness of 
ing it has for human hearts this year. 
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FOLK LORE 


AN EXPLANATION OF SOME OF THE MORE 
COMMON SUPERSTITUTIONS 


By DR. KEMP P. BATTLE 
Ex-President of the Uni y of North Carolina 


Folklore, or Folk Lore, is defined to be “Tales, 
legend or superstitions long current among the peo- 
ple.” Many of these superstitions were started prob- 
ably in a jocular way and have no foundation in 
actual experience. There are others widely prevalent, 
believed in by intelligent people, and which must once 
have seemed reasonable, and were actually credited. 
This paper will take up a few of these. I offer my 
explanations with diffidence, assuring my readers that 
[ will not be surprised or chagrined if they do not 
agree with me. 


THE HORSE-SHOE—AN EMBLEM OF GOOD LUCK 

The first superstition discussed is that the horse- 
shoe is an emblem of good luck, and that finding and 
preserving one will bring prosperity. 

[ once thought that, as such necessities on stony 
roads were originally of wrought iron, and could be 
adapted to many plantation purposes, if the finder 
should make a habit of preserving them, he must be a 
careful, foreseeing man. Such men are usually suc- 
cessful in business. It was a real piece of good luck 
to gather in a fragment of castaway malleable iron, 
destined to be useful in the hands of an intelligent 
man. The thrifty Scotch have a maxim that one pre- 
serving anything will find a use for it certainly in 
seven years. 

| read somewhere a less homely explanation of this 
belief which seems to me reasonable. In old days, 
when the bulk of the people could not read, sign 
boards with pictures on them were universal, opposite 
places of business or amusement. When surnames 
were begun about a thousand years ago families often 
took their names from residing near notable signs. 
Thus we have John at or near the Bull, after awhile 
becoming John Bull. Thus originated our Swans, 
Cox (Cocks), Lions, Lambs, Crosses, Angels, et id 
the Virgin 


omne genus. \ favorite picture was 
Mary with a nimbus, or aureole, over her head. In 
the course of years the picture faded, but the faint 
form of the nimbus was discernible. As it was a rem- 
iniscence of the Holy Virgin, and was in the shape of 
a horse-shoe, the religious reverence lingered around 
the shoe. Nailed over the front door it was supposed 
to bring good luck to the dwelling and all residing 
in it, 

I confess that | like to keep up old notions and hence 


| encouraged my children and grandchildren to pick 
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up horse-shoes. We have over a hundred on our 
Lucky Tree in the front yard of my home, which I 
call Senlac, because my ancestor, John Battle, who set- 
tled in North Carolina in 1652, got his name from the 
town of Battle, which is on Senlac Hill. In my front 
porch is a horse-shoe from Tyre and another from 
Damascus. Whether all these give us the “Good 
Luck” of loving our home, I will not say, but certain- 
ly all of us, big and little, are devoted to it. 

THE MOON'S WONDERFUL INFLUENCE 

Let us consider another superstition: “Seeing the 
new moon clear of trees brings good luck, whereas see- 
ing it obscured by twigs and leaves is unlucky.” What 
is the explanation of this apparently senseless belief ? 

Evidently this superstition had its origin among 
agriculturists, who usually dwell in homes set in a 
grassy yard under shade trees. The master, if he is a 
hardworking man, is laboring in the cultivated field or 
garden at a distance from the dwelling, or else “home- 
ward plods his weary way.” He necessarily sees the 
new moon in the open. The lovely crescent: flashes 
on his vision while he is attending to his business or 
studying the signs of the weather. Such men are as a 
rule successful. He himself wins his success, but the 
moon helps him in his toil. His belief in her benefi- 
cence is a stimulus to his tired nerves. She gives him 
encouragement and eases his weariness. She sustains 
his morale in the battle of life. The Turks, when 
Constantinople fell, chose the crescent for their ban- 
ner, as emblematic of growing power, of increasing 
strength, of victory. We hope now that it is a de- 
cadent moon. 

The self-indulgent farmer, when the bright rim of 
the darkened moon first appears, is perhaps sitting on 
his porch neath the shade of his front yard trees. His 
pipe is in his mouth and he sees the shining crescent 
over his shoe tops obscured by the leaves. His slug- 
gish mind finds neither exhilaration nor pleasure in 
the sight. Such a man will not be prosperous. Catch- 
ing a glimpse of the new moon through the trees he 
will be the victim of bad luck by reason of his lazi- 
ness. 

I base my theory on the experience of farmers, be- 
cause they are not only the most numerous class, but 
are especially inclined to study the chances of the fu- 
ture, such as the changes of weather, growth of crops, 
destruction by frost or drought or voracious worms, 
future prices. They are prone to predictions about 
what a day will bring forth, and are often right, but it 
is usually guess-work. 

Akin to this superstition are those, assuring good 
or bad luck to planting garden truck. Potatoes and 
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ground peas, which grow under the ground, should 
be planted in the dark of the moon, cabbages and 
other vegetables which grow above the ground should 
be planted when the moon shines. Sensible men be- 
lieve this and act upon it, getting good crops. What 
is the explanation ? 

In the first place the phases of the moon change 
every seven days and the interval between light and 
dark moons is not great enough to have much influ- 
ence on crops. Then the man who carefully studies 
such rules is by his habit of mind a prudent man. In 
addition to observing the time of his planting, it is 
certain that he will do his planting in good soil and 
will keep off the weeds, stir the ground, in fine do 
whatever is needful. Such a man will succeed whether 
Luna smiles or frowns. It is not Luna who brings him 
the good luck, although he may give her the credit 
therefor. 


BAD LUCK TO GO AROUND A TREE 
| now give a superstition which appears to be fool- 
Only a 
few months ago I was walking in a narrow path in 
our beautiful woods in company with an intelligent 
I happened to leave the path and go around an 
She smiled and said, “Bad luck to go 
It is an old superstition. 


ish, but I feel sure had a sensible beginning. 


lady. 
adjacent tree. 
around a tree.” How ac- 
count for it? 

It may possibly have arisen from the liability in a 
very thick copse to get entangled with briars, or fall 
over stones, or, in a swamp, becoming sunk in the mire. 
| think that this may be one source of the superstition, 
Our Indians in old times had 
no roads, only narrow trails through the forests. 
They 
seldom fought in the open but trusted to sudden sur- 


but I prefer another. 
Tribes were often at war with one another. 
They concealed in all ways possible their num- 


. . 
The warriors were in- 
structed, when marching to attack an enemy, to step 


prises. 
bers and modes of approach. 


noiselessly in one another's track, so that their num- 
If a young brave 
tired of the monotony, recklessly left the path and 


bers would not be made known. 


stepped behind a tree, he committed a serious breach 
of discipline, and was punished by the stern and 
watchful war-chief. The early white settlers adopted 
Indian tactics and, when they did not, they encountered 
the fate of the gallant but wrong-headed General 
Braddock. 


HOW FAITH LEADS TO SUCCESS 


How shall we account for the thousands of super- 
stitious beliefs held by people who.are by no means 
The ex- 
planation is the undoubted truth that when one has 


wanting in common sense in other matters? 


full belief in his success in a venture he is apt to suc- 
ceed; when he lacks this faith, when he is doubtful 
of winning, more especially, when he thinks that he 
will certainly fail, he will not put forth all his ener- 
gies. He will be more readily discouraged. This is 
what is meant when we say that soldiers have lost 
their morale. Are not soldiers and sailors happier, 
brighter, when they have their favorite mascots? A 
Roman admiral about to attack a Carthaginian fleet 
was told by the soothsayers that the sacred chickens 
would not drink—a bad omen. With an oath he threw 
them into the ocean, saying he would give them 
abundant water, then ordered the attack. The hor- 
rified sailors fought so badly that defeat followed. 
Sailors’ minds are full of superstitions. One is that 
it is bad luck to begin a voyage on Friday, because 
Christ was crucified on that day. It is said that a ship 
owner, in order to prove the folly of this, laid a keel 
on Friday, launched the vessel on Friday, and sailed 
on Friday. The was that the disheartened 
sailors lost the ship on Friday. John Maynard be- 
lieved he could hold his helm until the burning vessel 
reached the shore. He did hold it and saved passen- 
gers and crew, but Maynard’s “soul went up alone in 
the smoke of the burning boat.” 


result 


THE NUMBER “THIRTEEN” 


The superstition, that if the guests at a festive 
table are thirteen in number, one will die within the 
following year, evidently had its origin in the suicide 
of Judas and the crucifixion of our Savior after the 
Last Supper. We easily realize that the death of one 
out of thirteen’ in twelve months is not at all unusual, 
and if it should not happen, the fact would soon be 
forgotten. It well might happen that one of the 
guests, already diseased, of a nature nervous and mel- 
ancholy, might have bodily health lowered by brooding 
over the unlucky number. Christian Science is built 
up on the influence of the mind over the body, some- 
times real, often imaginary. Thousands of diseases 
have been reported cured by pilgrimages to Canter- 
bury, Lourdes and other supposed holy places, or from 
touching relics of saints, or nails and fragments of the 
Holy Cross. For years English kings, when royalty 
was believed to partake of the divine, assumed to con- 
quer scrofula by a touch of the hands. Whenever the 
patient improved in health, it was credited to this 
formality. When there was no change it was attrib- 
uted to want of faith or to neglect of the laws of 
health. 

When I was a boy a colored girl devoutly believed 
that her crooning the following song hastened the 
work of the churn: 
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“Come butter! come! 

Come butter! come! 

Peter at the gate 

Waiting for the buttermilk! 
Come butter! come!” 


This charm acted in two ways. The regularity of the 
strokes owing to the rhythm of the doggerel had good 
effect. Moreover the pleasantness of the tune made 
the time seem shorter to the churner. 

I am surprised to find that this doggerel is as old 
as Queen Elizabeth’s time, the next to the last line 
being, “waiting for the butter-cake” instead of but- 
termilk. 

THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER 

What shall I say about the good luck of finding a 
four-leaved clover? 

There is a peculiar sentiment associated with the 
trefoil family, notably clover. It comes from Ireland, 
because St. David illustrated the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity by pointing out to his auditors three leaves grow- 
ing from a single stalk. There is a tender odor of 
sanctity about it in the minds of young people of a 
mystical temperament. When it happens that a 
young man and maiden are taking a stroll amid pleas- 
ant surroundings of shrubs and grasses, if the lady 
suddenly spies one of these semi-sacred plants, with 
an additional leaf on the stalk of the shamrock, it is 
hailed with surprised delight, as a sign of good luck. 
As such strolls are often followed by others, leading 
to union of hearts, the finding of the abnormal plant 
is preserved in the memory as the beginning of a life- 
long attachment. During the honeymoon may be 
heard such talk as, “Don’t you remember, dear! how 
I found a four-leaved clover when we were walking 
to Piney Prospect? It certainly brought me good 
luck, and you are it?” We can imagine the loving 
reply. 


SUPERSTITIONS ORIGINATED BEFORE THE BIRTH OF 
SCIENCE 

I must stop. An exhaustive discussion of super- 
stitions would fill books instead of pages. When peo- 
ple believed that witches afflicted their communities, 
that dreams foretold future events, that the invisible 
world was swarming with fairies, gnomes, genies, 
ghosts, goblins, phantoms, guardian-angels, peris, 
elves, pixies, fays, sprites, sylphs, demons, deuces, 
Dickenses, Robin Good Fellows, Oberons, Titanias, 
and the like, some beneficent, some baleful, it is not 
wonderful that stories of their good or evil influence 
should prevail among the ignorant. The horrible, or 
friendly, bacteria, bacilli, germs, and such modern 
devilkins, had not been brought to light by micro- 


scopic researches. According to nature it was thought 
that these invisible dwellers in the air, on the earth 
and in the depths of sea and land, might be propiti- 
ated by charms, spells, mascots, enchantments, amu- 
lets, phylacteries, talismans, fetiches, countercharms, 
pilgrimages, etc. Emigrants from Europe brought 
many of their fantastic notions to western lands, and 
others were brought in the brains of slaves from 
Africa. 
SOME HOMELY NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS 


Eighty years ago an honest black gardener thrilled 
me with the story of a thunderbolt striking a tree in 
the yard of a Nash county farmer, and, rending off 
strips of bark, burying itself among the roots. Being a 
plucky man, he dug it up and locked it in an empty 
“chist.” Everytime a thunder storm came the bolt 
would roll and roar in the chest so loudly that he was 
scared and turned it out. An uncommonly intelligent 
colored woman of Warren County declared that 
witches were dangerous in that county from midnight 
to day light. They were fond of mounting the colored 
boys and taking rides on their backs all over the county. 
She had seen her brother worn out by one of these 
tramps. She saw the yellow clay under his finger 
nails from the road over which he galloped with the 
witch on his back. There was a way of protecting 
the sleeper. <A sifter was hung over the bed. The 
witch could not get to the sleeper until she had passed 
through every hole in it. This took so long that day- 
light would come before she got through the last hole 
and then she had to go away until 12 o’clock of next 
night. The narrator believed all this and said that 
the darkeys all knew it to be true. I will not discuss’ 
the origin of it. It started where the guinea-fowl 
(guinea-chickens) came from—Guinea in Africa. 


An artistic, illustrated color print of the American’s 
Creed, as approved in Congress, April 13, 1918, with 
the story of the origin of the Creed and the doctrinal 
authorities upon which it rests, will be furnished free 
to teachers who apply through thir principals to Mat- 
thew Page Andrews, Chairman, Publicity Committee 
of the Executie Council for the American Creed, 849 
Park Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


“What we must do in America is to keep the press- 
ure high. Now that we have the Kaiser and his brutal 
hordes on the run, let us not relax effort, but intensify 
effort. Keep hitting hard and smashing harder. That 
is the way to win surely and quickly. That is the way 
to eliminate the Rhine; that is the way to open an 
American parade on Unter den Linden.”—Srcretary 
McApoo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND COMMENT 


TO CHICAGO IN FEBRUARY 


The Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
will hold its annual sessions in Chicago, IIl., Feb. 23rd 
to March Ist. Everyone realizes that of all the edu- 
cational meetings held in the course of a year the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence is the 
most important. This year, of all years, the sessions 
will be stimulating and full of suggestion. Here will 
be largely determined the policies which will govern 
our thinking for years to come in public school work. 
By the time we get together there the immediate un- 
certainty and confusion incident to the change from 
a war basis to a peace basis of thinking will be ripe 
for the discussion of needed changes and for con- 
structive suggestion as to desirable procedure. Begin 
to plan your work now so you may attend.—L. A. W. 


ANDREW D. WHITE 


Dr. Andrew D. White, known the world over as 
one of our foremost educators and diplomats, died at 
his home in Ithaca, N. Y., on November 4, at the age 
of 86. He had been in rather feeble health for several 
months and finally succumbed after a short illness to 
the results of a stroke of paralysis. 


His claim to greatness as an educator rests largely 
upon his work as the founder of Cornell University 
and its first president during a period of nearly twenty 
years. His career as a diplomat included two periods 
of service as U. S. Ambassador to Germany and one 
as U. S. Minister to Russia. 


While these were the outstanding positions he had 
held and that kept him much in the public eye, he is 
no less remembered in educational circles for his lead- 
ership in the movement to substitute research and sci- 
entific investigation for the textbook tradition ; for his 
untiring efforts to lessen the grip which denomina- 
tional religion had on college education; and for his 
advocacy of a greatly broadened college curriculum 
including the elective system. 

His primary interest in education lay in the field of 
higher education and yet he included as a very vital 
part of his thinking interest in the expanding field of 
elementary and secondary education. In his death our 
profession loses one of its oldest, strongest, and most 
able members. Broad in vision, he was keen as a 
thinker, eloquent as a writer, and virile as a man. In 
very truth a man has fallen from our ranks.—L. A. W. 


MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young—teacher—died at her post 
of duty in Washington, the last week in October, of 
pneumonia following influenza while serving as chair- 
man of the National Woman’s Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Young had been a member of the teach- 
ing profession for more than fifty years. A product 
of the public school system, she began teaching when 
sixteen years old and has ever since that time con- 
tinued in her chosen work as teacher, district super- 
intendent, professor of education, and finally super- 
intendent of the Chicago, IIl., school system. 

Two incidents stand out in the course of her ca- 
reer*as indicative of her whole life. In direct oppo- 
sition to the “old guard” represented in the person of 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, she was made president 
of the N. E. A. at the Boston meeting in 1910. Again, 
in 1913 she resigned as superintendent of the Chi- 
cago, Ill., schools but was forced by public opinion to 
withdraw her resignation and continue in service. In 
both instances she stood for a principle; in the first, 
it was the principle of democracy in the teaching pro- 
fession; in the second it was the principle of peace 
and harmony. As she once said, she “could fight, but 
only for a principle, not for personal advantage.” 

A familiar figure in national meetings of educators, 
her slight figure, gray hair, quiet voice, and gentle 
manner will be missed no less than will her breadth 
of view, wisdom of counsel, and singleness of purpose 
in the discussion of educational problems.—L. A. W. 


TEACHER TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


A co-operative agreement is being worked out be- 
tween the Massachusetts Agricultural College and 
the State Board of Education for the training of 
teachers of vocational agriculture. An employee of 
the State Board will be in charge of the supervision 
of this work and will work through the Department 
of Agricultural Education in the college to secure a 
professional attitude toward the teaching of vocational 
agriculture. The training in the subject matter of 
agriculture will be carried on through the scientific 
and technical department of the college. Such an ar- 
rangement is made possible by taking advantage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. The plan is to have the 
scheme put into operation during the current year. 

Co-operation is the keynote of success in the han- 
dling of problems connected with agricultural educa- 
tion. The teaching of vocational agriculture calls for 
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a knowledge of subject matter, a right attitude to- 
ward the professional aspects of teaching, and a 
chance for experiment and practice. How can we get 
such preparation for our teachers of agriculture in 
our Farm-Life Schools ?—L. A. W. 


THE BRITISH EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


As a result of the extraordinary broadening of the 
whole system of education in Great Britain, and of 
the growing spirit of cordiality between English- 
speaking peoples brought about by the war, there is 
now visiting the United States a British Educational 
Commission of seven representatives of leading uni- 
versities in British Isles. The purpose of the Com- 
mission is two-fold: to secure international co-opera- 
tion between British and American institutions of 
learning, and to bring about a cordial interchange of 
university students and professors. The idea is sim- 
ilar to the plan before the war of exchange professor- 
ships, but of much broader scope, as it would include 
not merely an exchange of professors between a 
given European and American university but an ex- 
change of students and professors between all English 
and American universities. Thus does adversity make 
brothers of us all—L. A. W. 


OUR NEIGHBORING AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Now that the war is over we can think once more 
about our neighboring American republics. In order 
to carry on trade and commerce with the sister re- 
publics in Central and South America it is necessary 
to know the languages spoken there. To that end the 
study of Spanish and Portuguese will ere long find a 
place in our programs of study, if not in the secondary 
schools, surely in the colleges. We must come to an 
understanding with these nations and show them, 
prove to them, the sincerity of our motives. There is 
no surer and quicker way than to master their lan- 
guages that we may talk to and with them in terms 
they fully understand—L. A. W. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION TO HELP SECURE TEACHERS 


As a war measure, President Wilson has set aside 
from his war fund $25,000 to establish a School Board 
Service Section in the Bureau of Education. The bu- 
reau is setting up the machinery to look after requests 
that come from officers of education who are seeking 
teachers for colleges, normal schools, and technical 
schools, superintendents and principals of schools, and 
teachers of special subjects in secondary and element- 


ary schools. 


This service will, of course, be without cost both to 
teachers and boards of education and other school of- 
ficers. The bureau can not undertake to recommend 
any teacher for any position. It can, however, report 
names and addresses and records of education, experi- 
ence, and other qualifications —L. A. W. 


SCHOOLS FOR WOUNDED ITALIANS 


At one of the hospitals for wounded soldiers near 
Milan, Italy, a school has been established for the ex- 
press purpose of teaching book subjects to the illiterate 
soldiers returned from the war. These are not schools 
for the rehabilitation of the wounded men nor for the 
purpose of teaching them the arts and trades, but ex- 
pressly for providing instruction in the very funda- 
mental subjects of study. Since these are the illiterates 
of Italy the results and the suggestions of one of the 
teachers is of interest to us in our study of teaching 
adults the fundamentals. In summary her comment 
is about this: 

1. The adult pupil comes prepared to do the work. 

2. The adult mind is fixed, the child mind is plastic. 

3. The adult makes application of general rule to 
particular situations much more readily than the child. 

4. The adult is more determined to learn. 

5. The adult has about the same sized vocabulary 
as the child, but unlike the child makes no attempt to 
increase his vocabulary. 

6. The adult cannot take dictation easily, owing to 
the larger number of associations roused by a word or 
thought. 

7. The adult has difficulties insurmountable as to 
literary form but is never at a loss for material with 
which to compose. 

8. In arithmetic the adult makes wonderful progress 
when once started. The same is true as to reading. 

9, In penmanship and design the set of muscle of the 
adult about counter-balances the weakness of hand in 
the child. The adult has a better sense of proportion. 
the child has better ability to isolate an object and see 
it with clearness of line. 

10. In the other subjects the adult’s larger expe- 
rience and greater number of associative contacts 
makes him advance faster and with better understand- 
ing than the child. Technically speaking, the adult 
evaluates and organizes material with ease. 

It would appear, therefore, that progress in learn- 
ing by the adult of normal intelligence ought to be, 
and is, much more rapid than the progress of children 
using similar subject matter, for the adult has a very 
definite motive for learning, evaluates and organizes 
material much more rapidly and much more exactly. 
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Besides this a broader experience has made for greater 
power of initiative and more effective application of 
knowledge gained. There is much of encouragement 
to our teachers of adult illiterates in the work of this 
Italian nurse.—L. A. W. 


COMMISSIONER CLAXTON ON SCHOOL GARDENS 

The school-directed home gardening, which has been 
promoted by the Bureau of Education for the last four 
or five years, and which is now taken up on a very 
much larger scale by the United States School Gar- 
den Army, has great value, both economic and educa- 
tional, and I sincerely hope that, as a result of the 
very great success of the School Garden Army, this 
work may come to be regarded as a regular and es- 
sential feature of public education in all city, town, 
and village schools. 


- The plan does not depend for its success on the 
undirected and unsustained efforts of individual chil- 
dren, working alone, nor on the enthusiasm of loosely 
organized clubs, but rather on definite instruction in 
schools and equally definite supervision by competent 
teacher-directors on the basis of one teacher-director 
for every 100 or 150 children. These teacher-direc- 
tors will give instruction in the schools and direct the 
work of the children in their home gardens. 

It is expected that children will have the approval 
and co-operation of their parents and older brothers 
and sisters in this work, that there will be generous 
rivalry among therm, and that, in order that there may 
be exact knowledge as to the value of the products of 
the profits of each garden, careful accounts will be kept 
of all expenses and the value of all vegetables and 
fruits produced.—L. A. W. 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE 


After serious consideration of the entire problem of 
holding the annual debate of the High School Debat- 
ing Union of North Carolina, the faculty committee 
decided unanimously that with the right kind of a 
query, i. e., one relating immediately to the present 
national crisis, the debate this year could be made a 
part of the win-the-war program as well as stimulate 
thinking about after-the-war problems. With this 
idea in mind the committee began a search for the 
query and out of the many suggested chose the one 
relating to compulsory military training as most near- 
ly meeting the needs of the occasion. 

The query as worded by the committee is: Resolved, 
That the United States Government should adopt a 
policy of requiring one year of military training of all 
able-bodied men before they reach the age of 21. 
This is a problem we shall have to face before very 
long and it is one requiring the best thought of our 
entire population. Shall we need to provide for armed 
defense after peace is signed? If not, are the benefits 
which will accrue from compulsory military training 
superior to or offset by the dangers resulting from 
such a policy? If we shall need to provide for armed 
defense do we need universal training or will volun- 
teer forces be sufficient? What are the lessons the 
Great War would teach us regarding necessary mili- 
tary defense? These are but a fragment of the mass 
of considerations which must enter into the thoughts 
of our citizens and be understood by them if the policy 
is to be determined wisely. 


To the consideration of these questions the High 


School Debating Union invites the attention of the 
entire State. In particular, all the secondary schools 
are given the opportunity of studying the problem on 
both its positive and negative sides. 


The changes in method of procedure for this year 
call for particular attention. The plan of having two 
preliminaries before the final contest at the Univer- 
sity is a radical departure from the former plan. 
Likewise the contest from beginning to end will be 
conducted as a debate, allowing affirmative teams to 
meet negative teams with an opportunity for rejoin- 
ders. As an aid in securing uniformity in procedure 
definite suggestions as to judges have been made. The 
regulations governing the debates are printed here- 
with as amended. 


1. The Dialectic and Philanthropic Literary Societies of 
the University of North Carolina will suggest a query, to 
be discussed on a given date by schools entering the Union. 

2. All secondary schools of North Carolina, however sup- 
ported, offering regularly organized courses of study above 
the seventh grade, and not extending in their scope and 
content beyond a standard four-year high school course 
as defined by the State Department of Education, shall be 
eligible for membership in the Debating Union. 

3. All schools accepting this offer and thus becoming 
members of the Union shall be arranged into groups of 
three for the first preliminary debate, the status and stan- 
dards of the schools, their proximity, accessibility, and 
convenience of location to be considered in forming the 
groups. 


4. Each school of each group shall agree to furnish two 
debating teams of two members each, the one to uphold 
the affirmative side of the query, and the other to defend 
the negative side. 

5. The members of the debating teams must all be bona 
fide students of the school which they represent. A bona 
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fide student is one in attendance at the time of the debate, 
and who has been in attendance for at least 30 per cent. of the 
school year up to and including the date of the debate, and 
who has made passing grades on a majority of his work. 

6. The team debating at home shall in each case uphold 
the affirmative side of the query, and the visiting team the 
negative. 

7. The schools themselves shall select and agree upon 
the judges of the local contests. The decision rendered by 
the judges shall be final and not subject to review. All 
schools are expected to follow the accompanying sugges- 
tions as to judges. 

8. Each speaker shall have twenty (20) minutes at his dis- 
posal, not more than fifteen (15) of which shall be used 
in the first speech. 

9. Any school which shall win both of its debates in the 
first preliminary shall be placed in a second preliminary 
with two other winning schools. This second preliminary 
shall be conducted in accord with the regulations for the 
first preliminary. 

10. Each school which shall win both of its debates in 
the second preliminary shall be entitled to send both to 
the University for the final contests. 

11. All contestants are expected to prepare their own 
speeches with legitimate assistance of the teachers, prin- 
cipals or superintendents in their school system. Legitimate 
assistance is interpreted to mean oral advice, suggestions, 
discussion and criticism. 

12. In the event that one school in either the first or 
second preliminary drops out and the committee at Chapel 
Hill is unable to secure a school to take its place, then the 
two teams remaining shall debate one another, each send- 
ing a team on the negative to the other. The school win- 
ning both debates in either first or second preliminary shall 
be eligible to enter the next contest. 

13. In the event that two schools in either the first or 
second preliminary drop out and the committee at Chapel 
Hill is unable to secure schools to take their places, then 
the remaining school shall be declared winner over the 
others by their default and shall be eligible to enter the next 
contest. 

14. In the semi-finals at the University a team on the 
affirmative shall debate a team on the negative, each team 
having the privilege of a rejoinder, as in the preliminaries. 

15. All contestants who as winners in the second pre- 
liminary shall represent their school at Chapel Hii 
shall be presented with a bronze medal appropriately in- 
cribed. 

16. The school having the strongest team on the affirma- 
tive side of the query and the school having the strongest 
team on the negative side, as determfned by the semi- 
finals at Chapel Hill, shall be entitled to contest publicly 
in the University Chapel for the Aycock Memorial Cup. 

17. The school which shall win this final debate shall 
have its name inscribed on'the Memorial Cup, together with 
the names of its two winning representatives. 

18. Any school which shall win in the final contest for 
two years in succession shall have the cup for its own 
property. 


19. All high school representatives and principals coming 
to the University for this contest will be met at the sta- 
tion by a committee and will be entertained free of cost 
while at Chapel Hill. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO JUDGES 


1. The judges should be disinterested parties to the suc- 
cess of either team and, so far as possible, should be non- 
local. 

2. They should sit apart during the debate. 

3. They should judge the contest as a debate, and at its 
conclusion without consultation should vote “Affirmative” 
or “Negative” on the merits of the debate. They should 
not consider the merits of the question. 

4. Each judge should sign and seal his vote and deliver 
it, through an usher, to the presiding officer who should 
publicly open the votes and announce the decision. 

5. Before the debate begins a copy of these suggestions 
should be given to each judge for his guidance —L. A. Wt.- 
LIAMS, Secretary to the Union. 


TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY CALLED OFF 

At a called meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly held in Ral- 
eigh on November 2, it was unanimously decided to 
call off the meeting for this year which was scheduled 
to be held in Raleigh November 27-30. The commit- 
tee keenly regretted the necessity that compelled it to 
take this action, yet it seemed the only wise course to 
take. An attractive program had been prepared, an 
exceptionally able corps of out-of-state speakers had 
been secured, and, up until the time the epidemic of 
Spanish influenza swept the state, every indication 
pointed to a successful session. The enforced suspen- 
sion of the schools for so long a time resulted in a de- 
moralized condition of the educational system that 
would have made it impossible to draw a creditable at- 
tendance, thus entailing great financial loss, unless 
the influenza situation had cleared up several weeks 
before it did. Then, when the schools should resume 
work, there was the urgent necessity for speeding up 
in order to make up, in so far as possible, for the time 
lost. Moreover, many of the State’s leading superin- 
tendents asked that the meeting be postponed. Look- 
ing at the matter from every angle, the committee de- 
cided that the only wise course to pursue would be to 
put off the meeting for this year, and, with the present 
organization, begin at once to plan for a great meet- 
ing for 1919.—N. W. W. 


AN HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL VOLUME 


In view of the fact that there is to be no meeting 
of the Teachers’ Assembly this year the Executive 
Committee has decided to issue an historical and mem- 
orial volume of the Assembly to be sent out to mem- 
bers in lieu of the annual volume of proceedings. This 
volume will contain a history of the Assembly since 
its organization in 1884, sketches of its prominent 
workers and leaders, together with some account of 
the leading educational issues that the Assembly has 
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concerned itself with from time to time. In short, 
the volume will be a history of education in North 
Carolina, for the period covered, approached from the 
point of view of the Assembly’s contribution to our 
educational progress. Also there will be a short chap- 
ter on the forerunnners of the Assembly—the pre- 
vious attempts to organize the teachers of the State— 
notably the North Carolina Teachers Institute (1831- 
33) and the North Carolina Teachers’ Association 
organized by Calvin H. Wiley in the ’50’s. 

The work will be prepared by N. W. Walker, Pres- 
ident of the Assembly, with the assistance of E. E. 
Same, Secretary, and Dr. J. Y. Joyner, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

The work is already in progress and will be carried 
The compiler 
and editor will welcome any suggestions and contri- 


to completion as rapidly as possible. 


butions that the school workers and others may have 
to offer. As already stated, the volume will be sent 
free to all members of the Assembly who pay their 
membership dues for 1918. ‘To others the price will 
be $1.00. Membership dues and subscriptions should 
be sent to E. E. Sams, Secretary, Raleigh, N. C. Com- 
munications regarding the contents of the volume 
should be sent to N. W. Walker, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


WE GO FORWARD IN EDUCATION 

The outstanding educational event in North Caro- 
lina for the month of November was the adoption of 
the Constitutional Amendment on November 5th, 
whereby a minimum school term of six months is 
guaranteed to every child in the state, and made man- 
datory, in lieu of a term of four months heretofore 
required. This was one occasion when politics ad- 
journed out of respect to decency and patriotism, and 
all parties gave the issue cordial and effective support. 
It is prophetic of a better day for educational progress 
in North Carolina. The total vote for and against the 
amendment was as follows: for, 122,062; against, 
20,095 ; majority for, 101, 967. We shall have further 
comment to make on this election in our next issue. 

AN APPROPRIATE PRESENT 

No more appropriate Christmas present for your 
friend or your school than a set of the works of James 
Whitcomb Riley. See full page advertisement in 
this issue. You will do the JourNaAtL a favor that will 
be appreciated if when you place your order, you will 
use the coupon accompanying the advertisement. 
Thank you! Merry Christmas! 


In all reverence we say it: For Christ’s sake write 
it Christmas! 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


WITHAM, R. ADELAIDE, Epitep sy, For THE 
ACADEMY SERIES OF ENGLISH CLassics. BLACK- 
MORE’S LoRNA Doone. Allyn and Bacon, New 
York, 1918. Price, 65 cents. 

Miss Witham’s edition of “Lorna Doone” for high 
school use is marked by a rather unusual development 
of the apparatus intended to aid both teacher and 
pupil. 

This apparatus totals about fifty pages, equally di- 
vided between the Introduction and the “Critical and 
Explanatory Notes.” The editor also reprints the au- 
thor’s prefaces to the first and sixth editions—that to 
the first being especially important. A number of in- 
telligently selected photographs of the Doone country 
are scattered through the book. 

The introduction consists of a very pleasant first- 
hand account of a trip through the Doone country in 
the travelogue manner familiar to the readers of 
Harper's, Scribner's, and the Century; a treatment 
of the Doone legend; a biography of Blackmore ; and 
a suggestive criticism of his style. This material aust 
be intended for teachers rather than pupils. Without 
a doubt the former would find it stimulating and in- 
vitingly presented; but I fancy that a simpler and 
more deliberate presentation would be necessary in 
cajoling a high school student’s natural aversion to 
questions of sources and style. The school boy would 
hardly find much nutriment to his taste, for instance, in 
the statement that Blackmore gives us blackness of 
night, gray rains, blurring snow storms for his usual 
back-ground, “not to set a Gothic background of the 
super-natural or spectral as Walpole or Ann Radcliff 
would have done—but to tinge his romance with ‘the 
light that never was on land or sea’.” (p. xii) 

An examination of the “Critical and Explanatory 
Notes” leads to the same conclusion. So far as the 
notes that explain are concerned, they are apt and 
useful in making the text clear, and would be neces- 
sary for a conscientious preparation of an assignment. 
The method of posing questions designed to make the 
student think—happily in vogue now—is a sound one. 
But the questions are not always accurately aimed. 
“Could Scott have managed Chapter LX VIII so sim- 
ply ?” for example, is rather a large order for a high 
school student. At other times they are statements in 
question form. Such questions as “Is there any com- 
ment there that is almost too romantic?” and “Has 
that chapter (Chapter LIX) the fine unity of the 
earlier ones?” are purely rhetorical. Perhaps as much 
as one-half of the material in the “Critical and Ex- 
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planatory Notes” is more suitable for teachers than 
pupils. 

Now, this is not a criticism of Miss Witham, who 
has, on the whole, done her work exceptionally well; 
it is a criticism of the system of putting before both 
teacher and pupil, one and the same apparatus 
Wouldn’t it be more reasonable and cheaper to pre- 
pare an edition for pupils consisting of texts with 
notes, and a desk copy for teachers, consisting of tie 
same text, format and pagination identical, with a 
full teacher’s apparatus ? 

One cannot leave Miss Witham’s edition without 
paying a tribute to her contagious enthusiasm for 
“Lorne Doone.” It permeates even to those notes 
that are unavoidably dry, and freshens them up won- 
derfully—J. M. Booker. 


GREENLAW, EDWIN. ButLpers or Democracy. 
Pages, xii + 347. Scott, Foresman and Co., Chi- 
cago, 1918. 

Builders of Democracy 
triotic reader by Dr. Edw 
sor of English in the University of North Carolina, 
which has just been published by Scott, Foresman 
and Co. To label this a patriotic reader and stop at 
that would not do the book justice, for it is more than 
that. It is made up of the cream of our literature, 
chosen from a great variety of sources, dealing with 


the fitting title of a pa- 
. Greenlaw, Kenan Profes- 


democracy and enlightened citizenship. To quote 
from the Preface in which the several purposes are 
stated: “The first of these [purposes] may be de- 
fined as a propaganda for good citizenship which is 
approached from a somewhat new angle. The chief 
purpose of the book is this presentation of a definite 
conception of democratic citizenship, but interest and 
concreteness are gained through the poems, stories, 
extracts from histories of high literary value, and 
even state papers which are used as illustrations of 
this conception. The selections have been chosen in 
such a way as to present, concretely and cumulatively, 
a conception of patriotism that is founded on doing 
as well as believing, on conduct as well as emotion, on 
co-operation of all for the good of all as the ideal of 
democracy.” 

The book is divided into three parts: The Call to 
the Colors, The Builders and Their Work, and Sold- 
iers of Freedom. In working out the idea of each di- 
vision practically the whole range of English and 
American literature has been laid under tribute, and 
the spot lights of the prophets and interpreters of de- 
mocracy have been thrown on the subject in a manner 
as unique as it is skillful. The range is from Beowulf, 
our great epic, to the late war books giving the per- 


sonal experiences of the soldiers of freeedom. And 
though the selections are made to stand out as distinct 
pieces of literature, yet they are skillfully woven to- 
gether and given unity by running comment, studies, 
and notes that explain here, interpret there, and il- 
lustrate wherever necessary. The plan is rarely con- 
ceived and admirably worked out. 

The book may be used equally well with classes in 
English, or history, or civics. The selections are not 
graded but are chosen, as already implied, in accord- 
ance with a well conceived plan and are made to 
contribute to the development of the theme. Some of 
them are easy enough for the grades, others standing 
alone, would be regarded as difficult for high school 
pupils; yet constructed as it is, the volume can be 
used to good advantage in any year of the high school. 
As a patriotic reader it ranks as one of the very best 
yet put out by any of our enterprising American pub- 
lishers. It should find, and our prediction is that it 
will find a wide use in our schools.—N. W. W. 


Supt. F. M. Witiiamson, Pittsboro, N. C., writes: 

“THE JOURNAL is a splendid magazine and going to 
be a great help to high school teachers as well as other 
educational workers.” 


The New International 


Encyclopedia 
Second Edition; Just Completed 


The American Library Association, made up of 
all the great librarians of the country, recently 
published a volume entitled “A. L. A. Guide to 
the Study and Use of Reference Books.” 

In the Guide they discuss the various ency- 
clopaedias and of the Second Edition of The New 
International Encyclopaedia they say: 

“This is an encyclopaedia of the best modern 
type, with adequate and authoritative articles, 
good illustrations and excellent and very useful 
bibliographies. It is the most frequently useful 
of all encyclopaedias in English. 


Send in the Coupon. We'll Send the Book 


We are confident you will at once decide to 
give The New International first place in your 
l:brary and to that end we will tell you of the 
easy way in which you may make it yours. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., Publishers 


914 Austell Bldg. Atlanta, Ga, 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc., Publishers, ATLANTA, GA. H.S.J. 


Send me full information peparding THe New INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA 
Second Edition), with details of present Sreciat Price, and with your MONTHLY 
Lost oF PRIZE-QUESTIONS 


Name —. Occupation 
Bua, Address Residence 


Town 
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“There, Little Girl, 
Don’t Cry!” 


She had broken her heart—the same little girl who had broken her 
doll so many, many years before—and Riley's words of cheer and comfort, 
"There, little girl, don’t cry!" tell, at once, what Riley has meant to the 


world. 


His is the great, warm heart we turn to in trouble. 
that brings joy and comfort. The strong soul that could bear the troubles / 
of a world, and never flinch under his own. A home which has no Riley 


RILEY 


playgrounds and hospitals in his memory. 


is a house without flowers. 


JAMES 
WHITCOMB 


Few cold statues are built for him, but 
magnificent monuments that distribute good- 
ness and gladness as he distributes them in his 
stories and story poems. They are building 


His is the spirit 


And in his memory, too, we have made a 


beautiful set of his work—the work that to 
your soul is as a window to a house. 


His Heirs Desire Only a Small Royalty 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to us, as the 
publishers of Mark Twain, and said that they would be glad 
to reduce their royalty, so that we could place his works in the 
homes of all those who loved him. So we are able to make 
this complete set of all Riley's works, in 10 volumes, contain- 
ing over 1,000 titles—for the present—at a price we can pass 
on to you. Only one edition of Riley's complete works has 


been made up to now—and that sold from $125 to $1,750 
a set. Yet you can have your set for less than one-filth the 
lowest price made before. And they are full of beautiful illus- 
trations by Howard Chandler Christy and others—some in full 
color—some in two colors—and some in black and white. 
The generosity of the Riley heirs and the resources of Harper 
& Brothers give you a rare opportunity. 


Don’t Miss it. Send the Coupon Without Money for Your 


Set on Approval To-day 


HARPER & BROTHERS - - ESTABLISHED 1817 


THE 


THE 
me COMPLETE - COMPLETE bound in rich cloth, stamped in gold, fully | 
WORKS OF WORKS OF contre WORKS OF illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy | 


4 
| Harper & Brothers H.S.J.--12-18 | 
| 45 Franklin Square, New York | 
‘Please send me the complete works of ' 
| James Whitcomb Riley, in 10 volumes, 


and Ethel Franklin Betts. 1 may keep 
this set for 10 days for examination and | 
return it to you, at your expense, if I do 
' not want it. If I keep the books | will re- i 
mit $1.50 a month for 13 months. ; 
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Southern Teachers’ Agency of Columbia, 5. C., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., wants to get in immediate touch 
with teachers open to a position now or later. Man- A f, 
ager W. H. Jones estimates that there are from ten pparatus or 
to fifteen thousand unfilled vacancies in the Southern 
States. Many of these places pay splendid salaries. S > 
He has been asked most urgently by thousands of ence oratories 
school officials to assist them in this emergency. 
Teachers leaving the army or war work and all others 
available can get in quick touch with these openings 
by writing at once.—Apv. 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. ‘ CENTRAL- SCIENTIFIC CO. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. No. F 3745—$3.00 
SPICELAND, INDIANA ST. LOUIS MOTOR 


} This apparatus is a dissectible motor that may 3 
, also be operated as a dynamo. The model was sug- 1% 
gested by the physics teachers of the St. Louis High $ 
4 Schools and has proved a very valuable and popular’ - 
. piece of apparatus for the laboratory. The salient s é 
features are: 
CHARLES C. HOOK 1. DISSECTIBILITY. Parts are of good con- ie 
struction and go together accurately and rigidly. rs 
Not easily put out of adjustment. = 
2. ALL PARTS ARE PLAINLY VISIBLE when 3 5 
A R CHI TEC T at rest and in motion. 
3. INDIVIDUAL LABORATORY WORK on 
motor and dynamo is made possible. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. The following points may be studied with a test 
needle : 
I. FIELD MAGNETS (PERMANENT). ip 
A. Strength of bar magnet field at different = 
TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE distances from yee 
B. Effect on two like poles, etc. 
in pleaning Scheel! and Colluge Buildings I. ELECTRO MAGNET FIELD in shunt or 
series connection. (No. F3746 Electro-Magnet ee 
Attachment also needed here.) yy ict 
Ill. POLARITY of armature at different points ¢ 
— in its revolution. 
: POLARITY of field. 
| Qe You Equipped fo lows Success ? IV. DIRECTION OF CURRENT in armature 
«Here is your opportunity to insire against embarrassing errors in and field. be 
H spelling. pronunciation and poor choice of words. F V. COMMUTATION, position of armature, se 
: Know the meaning of puzzling war terms. Increase your efficiency, commutator and brushes “64 
VI. MOTOR characteristics, ‘operated by one dry 
| WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
: ; DICTIONAR Y is an all-know- VII. DYNAMO characteristics, turned by hand. 
H f ing teacher, a universal question F3746 Electro-magnet Attachment, for use with No. 
: 6000 Illustrations. Our new catalogue F of Physical and Chemical Ap- 
: | ( 12.000 Biographical Entries. paratus now being distributed. 
Panama-Paciic Exposition. CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
ont 460 EAST OHIO STREET 
: a si FREE Pocket Maps. (Lake Shore Drive from Ohio to Ontario Streets) S 
G. &C. MERRIAM CO., Chicago, U.S. A. 
‘ 
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